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BY WM. STOLLEY. 


M ANY years ago a picture of my apiary was reproduced 


in the American Bee Journal, but it was not anything | 


like the most excellent pictures nowadays brought to 
view in the ‘* Old Reliable.”’ 


The photograph of my apiary shown herewith was 
taken in August, and gives a view from the northwest side. 
The building shown in the rear is the workshop and honey- 
house. In front, to the left, isa winter vault with six colo- 
nies in the New Heddon hives for comb-honey production. 
This picture was taken by a friend (a preacher) who visited 
me at the time, and who brought his camera along. The 

ne with the white vest is the preacher, the lady is his wife, 
ind the other fellow is myself. 

The middle section of the shed is 30 feet in length, 

nting due east. The right hand wing, also 30 feet in 
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Mr. Wm. Stolley and His Shed Apiary, located in Hall County, Net 


| brood-combs. 





length, fronts somewhat to the northeast, and the left hand 
wing of 30 feet in length fronts to the southeast. 

I aim to restrict the number of colonies in my apiary to 
30, or even a less number, which are always in the lower 
row. 'The upper row is manipulated at the proper time for 
the rearing of queens for my own use only. For this pur- 
pose I have single-walled hives carrying only eight combs, 
while 15 of those in the lower tier carry 11 frames eacH, and 
the other 15 have 14frames each. The combs in the brood- 


chamber are 11'%x11% inches clear within the frames, and 


all surplus combs for extracting are half the depth of the 
All hives are provided with two supers, and 
everything about them is interchangeable. 

The 30 hives occupied by bees, as seen in the lower tier, 
are double walled, but not chaff packt in summer. All hives 


| are well painted with different colors, and are numbered 


from 1 to 30, on movable zinc plates. 
I never move or change the position of the double- 
walled hives in the lower tier, and aim to retain queens on 


| their stand as long as they are allowed to do service. 


All my queens are kept clipt, and only in exceptional 
cases do I allow queens to do service longer than two years. 

I rear my queens from the four best colonies in the api- 
ary, using two colonies for rearing queens, and two other 
colonies of different strains for drone rearing. By follow- 
ing up of this method for about 12 yearsI have improved 
my stock greatly. Every other year I aim to get new blood 
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infused, by getting queens from reliable dealers, but they 
are well tested before they are accepted by me as breeders. 

I would buy a few of the best queens obtainable every 
year if it were not for the fear of thus introducing foul 
brood into my apiary. All my queens are reared when the 
colony is under the swarming-impulse, and only choice cells 
are selected, for rearing queens. 

The superseding of queens, and the culling out of old 
queens, are attended toas much as practicable early, and 
before the closing of the fall honey-flow. 

I never extract from the brood-chamber, but after con- 
tracting for wintering I preserve all honey-filled combs of 
the brood-chamber not needed for wintering, by storing 
them in the empty hives in the tier above, to be returned 
the following spring wherever needed. 

When arranging for winter I contract the brood-cham- 
ber to 7 or 8 combs, and give side-packing in all large hives. 
This is followed up by putting on three cross pieces, an- 
swering in effect to the Hill’s device, when a clean burlap 
sheet is spread over all, and a super put on. This done, a 
good woolen quilt is tuckt down in the super, followed by a 
bag filled with dry oats-chaff of about five to six inches in 
thickness, when a cover finishes the packing. In winter I 
leave the entrance wide open, but fasten to each entrance a 
strip of lath, arranged so as to prevent mice from getting 
into the hives. 

Two orthree times during the winter (on a very warm 
day, and when the bees are flying) I take out all top packing 
for drying, and replace it while it is yet warm. 

My bee-shed is about 8 feet wide, thus affording a pas- 
sage in the rear of the row of hives of 4 feet, and the ‘roof 
in front overlaps 2 feet. Were I to build a new shed, I 
would give two additional feet in the rear, and thus make 
the structure 10 feet wide. 

The 30 double-walled hives in the lower tier were all 
hand-made by myself, as long ago as 18 to 20 years, and 
they are to-day as good as new. 

The four hives seen on top of the bee-shed are so-called 
‘‘ cottage hives,’’ and carry the same frame as all the rest 
of my hives. They werea patent concern 20 years ago, and 
while they are very good for wintering bees in, they are no 
good for the production of honey. I have put them on top 
of the shed as an ornament, and to get rid of them, and also 
to catch occasionally a ranaway swarm. 

In front of the apiary, about 20 feet wide, the ground is 
covered with fine gravel, and is kept entirely clear of weeds 
and grass; adjoining this is a blue-grass lawn about 36 feet 
wide, kept well trimmed with a lawn-mower. 

The bees have free flights towards the south, east, and 
northeast, over low-growing shrubbery and black-locust 
trees. On the west and northa dense artificial park of 30 
acres protects the apiary against high winds in winter and 
early spring. 

The workshop and honey-house referred to before is 
about 30 feet from the right-hand wing of the bee-shed, and 
is 18x28 feet. 

A sun wax-extractor and watering-trough of my own 
construction, tho not shown in the picture, are usually kept 
in front of the apiary. 

For bee-keeping carried on as a side-issue and hobby I 
consider a bee-shed, such as I have, a very practical and 
convenient thing, as wellin winter as in summer, and the 
success I have had with my bees proves itso. Of course, 
for hundreds of colonies it very likely would be too expen- 
sive to build sheds Of this kind. Hall Co., Nebr. 
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Does Mixing Races of Bees Cause Bee-Diarrhea? 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


HE following, taken from among my multitude of cor- 
respondence, shows a novel idea regarding bee-diar- 
rhea: 


“During the past two or three years I have been purchasing queens 
from different parties, so that I now have a mixt race of bees, and this 
winter and spring my bees are having the diarrheato quite a large 
extent, while heretofore it was a rare thing that any colony was affected 
in this wav. Therefore, I conclude that mixing the races of bees brings 
about a state of affairs which tend toward bee-diarrhea. From what I 
can gather from old bee-keepers years ago, when there were only German 
bees in this country, bee-diarrhea was a thing not known.” 


If I mistake not, this idea has been advanced before, 
but there are some things which stand in the way of sucha 
theory being accepted.as truth, and the first is the assertion 
that years ago when there were only black or German bees 
in this country, bee-diarrhea was unknown. If any person 
will turn to pages 287 to 292 of Quinby’s ‘‘ Mysteries of 








Bee-Keeping Explained,’ 1865 edition, he wiil fing 4 
conversation (between Mr. Quinby and a bee-kee 
whom Mr. Q. went with a neighbor, the purpose be 
of buying some colonies for the neighbor) which sh: 
Mr. Quinby was perfectly familiar with what is now called 
‘bee-diarrhea,” but then called “dysentery.” Ang 4); 
conversation took place before there were even any Italian 
bees in this country, to say nothing about the Cyprian 
Syrians, Carniolans, etc. ; *% 

No, this is not chargeable to the mixing of the differe,; 
races of bees, and, in fact, I doubt if chargeable to any one 
thing more than to the ignorance of the “ fathers” regard. 
ing the matter of bee-diarrhea, for in that conversation of 
the man with Mr. Quinby, it is conclusively proven tha; 
he (the man) did not know anything about dysentery, alth, 
he had lost heavily from this disease (if it may be so calleq) 
the winter before Mr. Quinby’s visit to him. 

If the disease is any more prevalent now than in the 
50’s and 60’s, the difference could be easily explained thra 
the fact that the country was more proteeted then from the 
fierce winds we now have, by the abundant forests then ™ 
existence, but now cut down to give place to the “ onwarg 
march of civilization.’’ ; 

When I was a boy, and bees were kept by my father 
from 40 to 45 years ago, the woods came close around our 
dwelling, and the bees could fly every time the sun broke 
thru the clouds, when the mercury reacht 45 degrees or 
above. But now everything is different ; for four times ox: 
of five, when the temperature reaches that degree at the 
present time, during the three winter months and the firs: 
one of spring, the wind blows so hard that no good flight 
can be had, and the little that is done is at a great loss in 
numbers in comparison to those which fly. And so the 
bees suffer on, or die, asthe case may be, and the cause is 
ascribed to the mixing of the different races of bees. 

From careful watching for the past 25 yearsI am con- 
fident that the trouble known as diarrhea in bees is caused 
by confinement beyond the endurance of the colony. The 
trouble is wholly incident to a continuation of weather un- 
suited for the flight of the bees, and is more a question of 
frequent flights, or no flights for months in succession, 
than of a disease. Many things may conspire to shorten or 
lengthen the struggle for existence, such as bad food, damp- 
ness, weak constitution, etc. Any of’ these may make the 
struggle short, and the reverse of these may vary all he 
way from successful wintering to a long, tedious hanging 
on toa life that ends in ‘‘spring dwindling,” ora barely 
building up for another winter, only to try the same thing 
over again. 

With no return of balmy weather, and no chance of 
voiding the feces outside of the hives, the end must come 
sooner or later, and for these reasons I do not see how the 
word ‘‘ disease’’ can be made to apply fully to this case. 
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COMBS FOR EXTRACTING PURPOSES. 


A card from one who says he isa reader of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal lies before me, and on it is the following: 


“Which is the best and cheapest way, all things considered, to 
tain extra combs for extracting purposes? Heretofore I have workt my 
apiary for comb honey, sol have no extra combs on hand. I now think 
of working for extracted honey the coming season.” 


With the above circumstances I think I should buy 
comb foundation, putting it into wired frames. I could 
never make the bees do satisfactory work for me building 
comb in upper stories, altho I think that where working for 
comb honey there is greater success in allowing the bees to 
build their own combs, where an apiary is workt on the 
swarming plan. 

The trouble in trying to have combs built in upper 
stories lies in the fact that too large a proportion of the 
comb will be built of the drone size of cells, hence it can not 
be transferred to the lower story of the hive without pro- 
ducing a host of useless drones as consumers of the honey 
gathered by the workers. 

Looking toward the best results, I would suggest that a 
few of the stronger colonies be supplied with frames o! 
foundation, two or three weeks before the honey harvest 
arrives, and fed sugar syrup if you have no inferior honey, 
feeding quite liberally, so they will work to good advantage 
drawing out the foundation into combs, and thus you will 
have some combs to use in the upper stories to alternate 
with the foundation necessary to fill out the hive. In this 
way the bees will not have any excuse for idling in waiting 
for the foundation to be drawn out when the honey-fiow is 
upon them. 


For this purpose of feeding to have foundation draw2 
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My 
cheap grade of sugar can be used; andif you have 
»ferior honey it can be profitably disposed of in this 
Now allow a word of suggestion: If you have never 


-i+ for extracted honey, would it not be wellto devote 
half orless of your apiary for that purpose, working 
” o<t for comb honey as formerly? If you'have made a 
-ess in producing comb honey, it does not certainly prove 
- you will be equally successful with extracted honey, 
the prospects may point that way. And should you 
-essful there is a possibility that you may not like 
his part of bee-keeping as well as the other, therefore it 
ieht be the part of discretion to go a little slow until sure 
that the new enterprise will be just the thing desired. 
\iary a man has rusht into some new thing, devoting his 
ole time toit, when, at the end of a year or two he has 
at much loss, because he did not stick to his old 
business, and enter the new gradually until he became 
-otistied that the new was more to his profit and liking 
‘an the old. Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
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Winter Temperature of a Bee-Cave in Manitoba 
—Making Straw Skeps or Hives. 


BY J. GATLEY. 


necessary to keep a bee-cellar at 40 to 45 degrees. Mine 

never gets above 30 degrees from the middle of Novem- 
ber to the middle of March or later. This winter is the 
warmest for about 10 years, and the temperature has been 
from 20 to 28 degrees, one day up to 30, and the bees all 
doing well. Last winter it was from 14to 28 degrees, and 
every colony. (28 of them) came thru all right, with no dys- 
entery. 

Last year some one askt how to make a straw skep or 
hive, so I enclose,instructions with illustration. 

Manitoba, Canada, Feb. 26. 


[The straw skep or hive matter referred to by Mr. 
Gatley is as follows, having been taken from some book on 
bee-keeping.—EDITOR. ] 


| OFTEN wonder why bee-writers maintain that it is 


THE IMPROVED STRAW HIVE. 


This is the best form of straw hive that can be used; it 
is made flat on the top, with hole in center, to receive a 
super. A rim of wood is workt on to the bottom of the 
stock-hive to preserve the straw, which so very soon rots if 
allowed to come in direct contact with the floor-board. 


Straw hives require some cover, and perhaps the com- 
mon straw-thatch cover is as good as any, as shown in 








illustration ; it should be so made as to fit the hive with or 
Without the super. The great Objection to straw hives is 
their extremely perishable nature, and their disposition to 
harbor vermin, and also the great difficulty in getting them 
made sufficiently large in size or correct in shape. 

There is little difficulty in making a straw hive, as may 
ve seen by the illustration. Provide yourself with some 
clean straw, and for this purpose the less it has been bruised 
the better ; also a funnel, something in the shape of a cow’s 
horn, for the purpose of drawing and guaging the straw ; 





lastly, 10 or 15 yards of split cane or split briar, to bind the 
straw and work one rim to the other, as shown in the illus- 
tration. The cane or briar strips are pointed at one end, to 
enable it to be pusht thru the several bands. A little ex- 
perience and practice is all that is necessary. 


Rw 
NO. 6.—COMB HONEY PRODUCTION, 


About Supers, Separators and Comb Foundation. 


BY R. C. AIKIN. 


SHALL not advocate any particular kind of super, for 
] there are many kinds in use, and liked by their owners ; 

but there are a few things about the super that I will in- 
sist upon. Provide every super with full separators. Do 
not tell me you can produce nice enough honey without sep- 
arators. For your own use, and also for your neighbors 
who come and buy 5, 10 or 20 sections at atime for their 
use, separators are not of much value; but if you produce for 
the retail store, separators are necessary. 

It is common custom for people to buy things by littles, 
a pound each of coffee, butter, and honey, or at most two or 
three pounds. To meet this custom you must have even- 
weight sections, approximately. Not only must they be 
even weight, but they must not be dulged or crooked, pro- 
truding beyond the wood. Just as sure as the honey is out 
beyond the wood, just so surely will some of them be broken 
and leaking,for even experts in handling honey will damage 
many when not within the wood. I knowthat you can 
have sections so that most of them cam be cased by putting 
in the case as they were in the super, but, after they leave 
your hands, about the next fellow that handles them does 
not so place them, then there isa disgusted retailer or con- 
sumer, or both, and you lose trade. 

I will tell you when you can get fairly straight sections 
and when not. You can when you havea colony that does 
not swarm (or for other reason maintains much strength), 
and a good honey-flow comes, together with the use of full 
sheets of foundation. Yes, the strong colony anda good 
flow will often do it with starters only. It may also be 
accomplisht by a careful giving of a very few sections ata 
time, just so the colony is crowded. The prime factor in 
this is a very free flow, and continuous. Slow, intermittent 
and light flows are almost sure to give bulged sections, and 
if the colony be weak, or the weather cool, or the work 
should by any cause be interrupted and start again, you 
will have irregular combs. Control all these things, and 
you will have fair success; but you cam not control all. 


Comb honey to be retailed by the piece, or two or three 
pieces at a time, must be produced between separators. Use 
separators wide enough to come within 4 inch of the top 
and bottom of the sections, mevey narrower than this. Pro- 
duce sections holding an honest pound, too, but never think 
you can produce a section that will sell for a certain price— 
prices are always changing, and you can not produce to sell 
for just so much money—it is a waste of time to tryit. A 
pound, full pound, is a small enough piece of honey for any- 
body to buy, and the talk of a scant weight is all foolish- 
ness. 

Suppose I have a horse that jumps my pasture fence, 
shall I break him by building /wo fences, or even three or 
more? The additional fences are but a practice-ground in 
which he cultivates his jumping capacity. When we get 
this light-weight section business simmered down to where 
it really and truly belongs, it is that the producer, whole- 
saler or the retailer may get an advantage somewhere. 
That is the essence of the matter, even if many good and 
honest men have honestly supported the idea. When we 
produced full pounds some got to putting out ‘‘ shorts,”’ 
thereby getting an advantage over the other fellows. 

It is the plainest kind of reason that Ican sell 4% of a 
pound at a greater profit than you can sell your full pound 
when we get the same price per case, andif we look into the 
matter we will find that this is at the bottom of the whole 
light-weight fad—selfishness pure and simple. I defy any 
one to come into print and attempt to prove me wrong in 
this. Where will we stop? Some fellow will drop again to 
a lower point, and to lower still when the masses have fol- 
lowed, until—until—well, it is all plain. Why cultivate our 
depravity by seeking methods to takeadvantage? A square, 
honest forging thru the mire of corruption is the true prin- 
ciple, not dodging behind some questionable shift. 

The use of foundation is somewhat of an evil—a thing 
to be avoided if we could do so; but like many other things, 
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we may have to put up with it till we can do better. Under 
some conditions foundation is thinned and workt out by the 
bees till it is almost like natural comb, but there is a whole 
lot left so that the foundation base is very noticeable. I 
suspect that even natural comb varies considérable, owing 
to conditions; but there is quite a difference between wax 
as it comes fresh from the bee and that which has been 
melted and workt. The fresh product is more of a light, 
loose, flaky nature, the melted wax more compact and close- 
grained. The more the bee works over the wax of the 
foundation the more it is like the original, yet never wholly 
like it. 

But can we avoid the foundation? Let your thoughts 
go back to what I have said about necessity of strong colo- 
nies for good section-work. Recall that a weak colony can 
not always keep up enough heat to properly manipulate 
wax, andthat therefore they will of necessity put it into 
the comb more in chunks. That temperature does affect 
comb-building is a commonly accepted idea. Think of the 
effect of bait-combs—a thing generally conceded of great 
value, particularly in getting the bees into the super. Comb 
foundation acts much as a bait-comb; a colony having full 
sheets of foundation will take to supers more freely than if 
starters only are used. Going to the supers they crowd the 
brood-chambers less, relieving pressure both of bees and 
honey. A large force in the super meansa better quality 
of work done, both in good workmanship in comb construc- 
tion, either new thruout or from foundation. 

Since the foundation acts as bait-combs, and so helps 
in the control of swarming, andin getting better and more 
super-work, it seems that we will have to sacrifice a little 
in the quality of our comb honey, and use the full sheets of 
foundation. Then, too, the shipping qualities of a section 
are improved by foundation. While the colony may thin 
foundation—they do usually thin it some—it never is quite 
so frail as the all-new comb, and alsoit enables us to get 
better attachment to the wood, making much stronger sec- 
tions. Full sheets give usa neater finish than can be had 
with the same strength of colony and flow when new comb 
is built. It seems, then, that we will have to use founda- 
tion. 

Bottom starters also should be used, serving two pur- 
poses: They secure stronger sections for shipment, and 
more even filling andweight. ‘This bottom-starter business 
is like the separator question—it is possible to get good at- 
tachments without them, but in unfavorable conditions we 
are able to get better with them. The thing to recommend 
for common practice is not that which gives good results 
under the most favorable conditions, but that which suc- 
ceeds in ordinary hands and under ordinary or poor condi- 
tions. Itis poor policy to adopt that which will succeed 
only in the best of seasons, and in the hands of an expert. 
That which will do wellin an average season will do pro- 
portionately better in the good years. 

Another thing about the super is important, and that 
is, that it shall be covered witha bee-space above the sec- 
tions. With those weak colonies that will store only a very 
few pounds in sections, a quilt held down /igh?¢ on top of 
the sections will do; but where supers are tiered up—and 
they will and should be with strong colonies in good flows 
—there should always be a space above the sections as be- 
low them, for a quilt laid on with its own weight only will 
be pusht up, and propolis put in around the openings on top 
of the sections, till itis a perfect nuisance. 

Pull the quilt from the top of a super and put another 
super over it without cleaning the propolis from it, and the 
bees will smear the stuff over the section tops and on comb- 
surfaces and make a bad muss. Have a space in the super 
top and cover with a board. Larimer Co., Colo. 


Laying Workers—How to Get Rid of Them. 
BY F. A. SNELL. 


AYING workers are occasionally found in colonies that 
L have been queenless for some time, or until the numbers 
are much reduced. ‘These workers are capable of lay- 
ing eggs that will produce drones only. The eggs and the 
developing drones are cared for with a full degree of,tender- 
ness by the bees, and they seem to be satisfied with their 
condition. This fact has rendered these laying workers a 
great nuisance and annoyance to bee-keepers new in the 
pursuit, especially. Many a valuable queen has been sac- 
rificed by their owner in an effort to requeen such colonies, 
or, more properly, remnants of such. 
The trouble with many apiarists has been realized that 
the bees are so devoted to the laying workers that the good 
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queen given is considered an intruder, and is destr 
Many of us have seen this demonstrated in our e 
years of bee-keeping. 

Quite a number of years ago the plan of Carrying the 
bees with their combs some distance from their hives and 
throwing them from their combs and then returning the 
combs to the hive was practiced, the bees returning, minx, 
the laying worker, to their hive. It was claimed by the aq. 
vocates of the plan that the laying workers would not knoy 
her way back, and be lost, and that then a queen would be 
accepted. The plan did not at all times work, from the fac 
that the laying worker had not forgotten her location since 
last leaving the hive in search of honey. . 

The plan I hit upon some years ago was to unite these 
colonies with nuclei or full colonies having queens ang 
brood. When convenient the bees are united with their 
combs, the bees being put at all times in the. hive with the 
queen. I like this plan better than shaking the bees fron 
the queenless colony at the hive-entrance of the one having 
the queen, as some at least will return to their old location : 
while with the other plan I have noticed none to do so. | 
have practiced the preferred plan for 20 years or more, and 
have never lost a queen in so doing, and can recommend it 
to others whose methods have not proved satisfactory, or to 
the beginner who has not had experience along this line, 
This method is very easy, and the work quickly done. 


I have advised the plan above outlined to be practiced 
by bee-keepers I have met that had trouble with other ways, 
and success has been reported with some at least, as they 
so informed me. The plan is so easy to follow that I be. 
lieve about every one who will try. can succeed with it. 

Some one may argue that the bees in the colony having 
the laying worker are old,and not of much value—not 
worth the time spent in saving them. That depends largely 
upon the time of year and the honey-flow at thé time. Dur. 
ing early summer and a good bloom one or two quarts of 
old bees will do a good work, and can, with a few young 
bees, and even one frame of brood, be built into a strong 
colony by fall, yes, and sometinies do give some surplus be- 
side. These little things must be lookt after to meet with 
the best success possible in our pursuit, or any other in fact. 


If one has reason to suspect that a colony is queenless, 
that colony should be examined at the earliest opportunity, 
and, if found so, do the work advis@éd herein. Queenless 
colonies should not be allowed to remain such. As they 
become weak in numbers, they are almost sure to falla 
prey to robbers—a thing to be avoided. Robbing thus 
started by the careless apiarist at once demoralizes an api- 
ary, and may be carried to weaker colonies, nuclei, etc., to 
the annoyance and loss of their owner. 
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Management of the Shallow Divisible-Brood- 
Chamber Box-Hive. 


BY C. DAVENPORT. 


oOyed, 
arlier 


Carroll Co., Ill. 


N using the hives described in my last article, on page 
179, there are different methods to be practiced, depend- 
ing upon the results sought, as to whether increase is 
desired at the expense of the surplus crop, or whether the 
best possible results in surplus are the object regardless of 
increase. Butin running for comb honey, if it isa fair 
season it is impossible to prevent some increase for the time 
being, unless such an amount of drawn comb is allowed for 
the queen to lay in and range around on that a fair crop of 
section honey is out of the question. If swarming occurs, 
and at the end of the season it is desired to unite colonies 
in order to reduce the number to be wintered, on account of 
these hives possessing the tiering-up feature, it is fully as 
easy to unite colonies in them with others in the same kind 
of hives, or with colonies in frame hives, as it would be if 
all frame hives were used. 

Here in the North, with our short season, I think there 
is no question but what when natural swarms issue, OF, 
what is practically the same thing, when artificial swarms 
are made on account of colonies getting the swarming fever 
just before or during the main flow, but what more surplus 
can be obtained if the working-force is kept together as 
much as possible, and the queen of the swarm allowed but 
a limited space during the flow, for here, if a colony swarms 
it is the swarm we must depend upon for surplus from the 
white honey-flow, and if running for comb honey we watt 
the surplus in sections instead of in the brood-nest. 5) 
limited space I mean one story of adivisible hive, the same 
size otherwise as the 8-frame hive, but only 6 or7 inches 
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If more room is allowed where there is but a short 
-t decreases the amount of surplus; it might then, by 
e naturally supposed that if the queen was still more 

ed the results in surplus would be larger yet, but as a 
: my experience has been that such is not thecase. A 
.jony that has a strong force of both field and house or 

ese bees seems to work more willingly, and accomplishes 

and better actual results in comb honey if their queen 

- allowed about the space mentioned, than when she is 
; d to less room, or caged. 

rhere are a number of methods of keeping or throwing 

the entire working-force with the swarm, but they 

well known that it ts not necessary for me to take 

snact explain them. I often hive two artificial swarms, 

and throw most of the werking-force of the two colonies 

into one hive, allowing only one section of these box-hives 

for a brood-nest, and the number of sections these allied 

forces will fillin a good season is astonishing; but their 

force rapidly decreases, so that at the end of the white flow 

they will often be but a small colony, most of the force hav- 

ing sacrificed their lives in filling super after super of white 

honey in order to satisfy the greed of their owner, or per- 

haps a greed of their own. 

During the season of 1895 I took off 19 filled supers 
from one of these shallow brood-chambers. It was the pro- 
duct of three swarms—two were hived together, and another 
put in with them some time later. This was all white 
honey, and not a dozen sections in the lot but what would 
erade No.1. That season, however, we had, with one ex- 
ception, the best white flow that there has been here in my 
time. 

Ifa range is fully stockt, and it is desired to reduce the 
number of colonies for winter by uniting, the best time 
to unite is at the end of the white flow; this gives strong 
colonies for the fall flow, and if plenty of brood-chamber 
room is given during this fall flow, it insures strong colo- 
nies for winter, and some seasons considerable surplus, 
when any surplus from the fall flow is secured here. I in- 
variably get much more when I unite at the close of the 
white harvest, if (which is usually the case) I have enough 
colonies in one yard to stock fullyits range. This is owing 
to the reason that here a range well stockt during the fore- 
part of the season will be somewhat overstockt during the 
fall flow even with the same number of colonies. 

But if increase is desired when using these hives in 
localities where there is a fall flow, another section can be 
added to the brood-chamber at the close of the white flow. 
My practice with these hives usually is to unite at the close 
of the white harvest what bees there are left in each sec- 
tion, with the weakest colonies in frame hives, and then 
any honey these shallow hives may contain is used for fall 
or spring feeding. The combs are rendered into wax. 

Colonies wintered in two sections of these hives are 
allowed to occupy both sections until the commencement of 
the main flow, then the section containing the least brood 
is removed, and surplus cases puton. It is an easy matter 
to get practically all the bees out of one of these sections. 


If I wish to get them out of the upper section the cover 
is removed, then as many of the bees as will go readily are 
driven with smoke into the lower story. The upper section 
is then seton end on top of the lower story, and strong 
volumes of smoke from a cold-blast smoker are driven be- 
tween all the combs, and it takes the bees left but a short 
time to decide to come out. A section can be cleared of 
bees in this way more quickly and more easily than a frame 
hive can by taking the frames out and shaking and brush- 
ing the bees off. If it is the lower story that is to be cleared 
itis reverst,or put on top, before beginning operations. 
Che removed sections that contain brood can be profitably 
used to strengthen weak colonies, if there are any such in 
the yard, or with a queen and a few bees a new colony can 
be formed with them. 

__ There are different ways in which the queen in these 
hives can be found, one of whichI will describe. If the 
hive is in two sections, a good volume of smoke is driven in 
at the entrance, and at the same time the lower section is 
rapt with a stick, first on one side then on the other, fora 
minute or two. This onan average of nine times in ten will 
crive the queen into the upper story. This upper story is 
now carefully lifted off, and a queen-excluding honey-board 
placed over the top of the lower section. (An all-zinc board 
is much better for this purpose than a wood-zinc.) On top of 
the queen-excluder an empty super is placed ; the removed 
section is then placed on top of it, and what bees will go are 
smoked down into the super, where they pass thru the 
zinc into the lower section. If the queenis not now found 


on th 


he zine, the upper section is seton endon top of the 





super, and such a volume of cold-blast smoke is driven be- 
tween the combs that the bees crawl out and are brusht 
down into the super below. If the queencan not now be 
found on top of the zinc, the lower story is set to one side, 
bottom-board and all, and the upper story set in its place 
on a new bottom-board, the queen-excluder and super placed 
on top, and the lower story treated the same as the upper 
one was, when, if the queen can not be found on the zinc, 
she must have fallen off while the sections were being han- 
dled, and, if care has been taken not to step on her, she will 
be found near with a small cluster of bees, for there is no 
danger of her taking wing unless the colony was just about 
ready to swarm. If a colony is in only one section, an 
empty one is placed under it, and the one then treated as the 
upper one was. 

Some may think that if the queen was not readily found 
so that the full operation described had to be performed, so 
much smoke as it would subject the bees to might injure 
them. There is no danger whatever of this if a cold-blast 
smoke is used; on the contrary, I have often thought that 
a colony workt with more vim and energy aftera thoro 
overhauling with cold smoke. Unless care is used, tho, a 
colony may be greatly injured with a hot-blast smoker. 

Southern Minnesota. 


A Defense of the Queen-Breeders. 
BY HENRY ALLEY. 


NCE in awhile some bee-keeper who has purchast a 
0 queen and has had bad luck in introducing her, and bad 
luck in other ways, feels like giving vent to his disap- 
pointment, and so he sits down and writes to some of the 
bee-papers and gives the queen-dealer a *‘ blowing up.” 
The purchaser is disappointed in several ways: He ex- 
pected a large, golden-yellow queen, and, above all, had no 
idea that his queen would not be accepted by the bees, as 
he had adopted a method for introducing that some promi- 
nent bee-keeper had recommended, and there could be no 
doubt about the success of the undertaking! 

But the queen was received; she was small, dark-col- 
ored, and the accompanying bees ‘“‘ were just like hybrids.’’ 
About the loss in introducing the queen I will say but little. 
But does a purchaser expect to get a queen-bee whose con- 
dition shall be as good when received as when the queen 
was put into the cage? Just consider for a moment what a 
hard time those bees have had while they were coopt up in 
the little box, and being rusht about for a week or more in 
a mail-bag while the temperature is nearly up to 100 de- 
grees in the shade. Is it nota wonderthat the bees are 
alive? Just think of a mail-bag being grabbed froma 
crane while an express train is traveling 50 miles an hour! 
Then, again, how does it affect the bees when a mail-pouch 
is kickt out the door of a car and the train going at the rate 
of 40 or more miles an hour? Sometimes the pouch is left 
at a station in.the hot sun while the temperature is 115 de- 
grees inthe clear sunshine; and, sometimes, too, the mail- 
pouch is placed upon the top of an old stage-coach, and is 
carried for miles into some back town, and all the while 
Old Sol is doing his best to cook the contents of the pouch. 

Well, now, all these things are done all thru the warm 
season. Someof the people who handle the mail in the 
cars have lots of fun with the bees they findin the bags, 
and many queens meet injury and death in that way. 

But these things are overlookt by the purchasers of 
queens, and they accuse the dealer of sending them inferior 
queens. Does any one for a moment suppose a queen- 
dealer would put outand knowingly mailan inferior queen ? 
I do not believe it. The reputation of.the dealer is at stake. 
Every queen-dealer is trying to send out queens that will be 
superior to-those sent out by his competitor. 

**Handsome is that handsome does.’’ Well, now, 
queens when in the nuclei of the queen-breeder do look and 
appear beautiful; in fact, they are beautiful, and give 
promise—so far as one can judge of appearances and all in- 
dications that the queen-breeder must judge quality by—of 
being superior. I always like to have people come to my 
yard and select their queens. Then the queens can be seen 
in alltheir glory. Of course, all who desire to purchase 
queens can not avail themselves of this suggestion. 

Bee-keepers must not be too hasty to accuse the queen- 
breeder of wrong doing. Be a little charitable, and treat 
them as you would like to be treated under the same cir- 
cumstances. Every advertiser of queens stands ready to 
make good his guarantee, and there is no need of fault- 
finding until the dealer refuses to do so. 

Now a word about rearing queens. 


I have seen good 
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advice given in the various bee-papers in regard to the 
proper methods for rearing queens. The latest advice and 
suggestions come from a man who has reared but a 
few queens. All the things this man has advised and sug- 
gested have been practiced nearly 37 years. They are 
known to all breeders of queens. They are ‘‘up’’on all 
points. Yet they dosend out some queens that prove on 
test to be inferior. Theydo not knowingly do this thing. 
The queens, when taken from nuclei, seem all right in all 
respects. Noone is trying to see how poor queens he can 
rear, but how good. The breeders make every effort to 
please all. Every precaution is taken to guard against in- 
jury or loss of queens in the mails. What more can be 
done? A good many queens are injuredin the mail; but 
more are ruined by the methods used in introducing them 
to full colonies. 

















CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. OC. MILLER, Marengo, Iil, 


(The , gens may be mailed tothe Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EprITor.]| 








Colony with Virgin Queen—Introducing Queens. 


1. I have 4 colonies of bees wintered outdoors in good 
shape, but in looking them over I found one colony with a 
virgin queen just hatcht, and no brood whatever. Did the 
bees supersede the old queen, or did she die ? 


2. I have sent for a tested queen of last year’s rearing, 
as there are no drones to fertilize the virgin queen. Shall 
I kill the virgin queen a couple of days before I introduce 
the new queen, or shall I kill her at the same time I intro- 
duce the new queen ? Iowa. 


ANSWER.—1. In an ordinary case of superseding, prep- 
arations for the rearing of a queen are made while the old 
queen is doing duty, the old queen continuing to lay until 
the young queen emerges, and in some cases even longer, 
one or more queen-cells being constructed in the same man- 
ner as when preparations are made for swarming. As you 
relate the case, there seems to have been no brood in the 
hive at the time the young queen emerged, so all laying 
must have stopt with the laying of the egg from which the 
young queen was reared. This would hardly fall under the 
head of ordinary supersedure. 


2. It may be better to kill the queen a day or two before 
the introduction of the stranger, altho if introduced in the 
way instructions are generally given when the queen is 
sent, the bees being allowed to liberate the queen by eating 
thru the candy, there would be little risk in killing the vir- 
gin at the time the new queen is put in the hive. 


Oo 


Double-Deck Management—Controlling Swarming. 


1. For the ‘benefit of a whole host of readers of the 
American Bee Journal, will you not please give a detailed 
account of the management of an apiary on the ‘ double- 
deck”’ plan? Also, how you manage to control swarming 
by placing the queen in a nucleus on the hive ? MICH. 


ANSWER.—It is by no means an easy thing to tell you 
about any management that is constantly changing, but 
I’ll try to tell you what I do with two-story hives, which is 
not avery long story. I use 8-frame hives, and the great 
desideratum is to get colonies as strong as possible for 
white clover, which is the first, and about the only thing, 
upon which I depend for surplus, forI am not in a rich 
honey region. At no time isa queen allowed to be crowded 
for room. Whenever there is danger of that a second story 
is added. It may be added long before that. For the added 
story is always put underneath the story with the brood- 
nest, and it takes away none of the heat of the upper story 
to have another story under it. On the other hand it would 
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take away a great deal of heat from the brood-nest to 
an empty hive placed over it. 

This added under story is a nice place to put combs tha 
have a little honey in them, always having a Sharp eye op 
robbers; and wormy combs, or combs in danger of becom. 
ing wormy can hardly bein any safer place. When ¢, 
colony becomes crowded above, it will of its own accor, 
work its way down into the lower story. Sometimes, ;, 
order to hurry up matters, a comb of brood is taken froy, 
the upper story and put in the lower story, but such a thine 
is not advisable until there is brood in all the eight frame. 
above. The comb so moved is taken from one side of th 
upper story, putting a frame from below in its place, thy, 
leaving no gap to be filled above, for putting the comb pp. 
low is all the spreading they ought to.stand. 


That’s about all that’s peculiar to the plan (and there’, 
nothing very peculiar about that) up to the time of putting 
on supers. I have tried leaving strong colonies with two 
stories when putting on supers, and one poor season the 
only colony that workt in a super was a two-story colony. 
but in general I have not obtained good results by leaving 
the two stories. So one story is taken away, and a super 
put on within a few days after I see the very first stray 
clover blossom. This first blossom appears before the gen. 
eral bloom, and I can generally count that the bees will not 
begin to store until about 10 days later, and it is well ¢ 
have a super on 3 or 4 days before it is needed for storing, 
The first super always has at least one bait-section, and at 
least that one section is promptly occupied. 

At the time of putting on supers, the strongest colonies 
may have 12, 13, and in very rare cases even 16 frames with 
brood in them. Eight of the best of these frames are left, 
the others taken away, of course taking no bees with them. 
Any colonies that have less than 8 frames of brood are 
brought up to the 8, and whatever of surplus brood there 
may be is piled up on some of the weakest colonies, making 
them 4 or Sstories high. These can then be used for in- 
crease or otherwise as desired. When the supers are taken 
off, a second story may be given, but in this case it is given 
above with an excluder between, so that it can be easily 
taken away before time for cellaring. If the colonies were 
to be wintered outdoors, very likely each one would have a 
second story put under upon removal of supers. and the two 
stories left till the time of putting on Supers the next year. 

The plan of managing swarms by ‘‘ putting up”’ the 
queen over the hivé is a good one where there is any one on 
hand to watch for swarms, and the queens are clipt, and is 
given in ‘‘A Year Among the Bees,”’ as follows: 


have 


‘‘When a swarm issues and returns, it is ready for 
treatment immediately ; altho usually it is put down in my 
memorandum of work to be done, and the time set for it 
may be the next day or any time within 5 days, just as suits 
my convenience. The queen is caged at the time of swarm- 
ing, and put in the vacant part of the brood-chamber—pos- 
sibly in the upper part of a super—where the bees can care 
for her. 

‘* Within the 5 days, Itake off the super, and put most 
of the brood-combs into an empty hive. Indeed, I may take 
all the brood-combs, for I want in this hive all the combs 
the colony should have. In the hive left on. the stand, I 
leave or put from one to three frames, generally two. These 
combs must be sure to have no queen-cells, and may be 
most safely taken from a young or weak colony having no 
inclination to swarm. ‘The two combs are put in the south 
side of the hive, a division-board and dummy next to them, 
and the supers again put on. If Idid not do so at the time 
of taking out the frames, I now shake off the bees from 
about half the frames, not being particular to shake them 
off clean. This hive is then put on the top of the supers, 
the queen let free on top of the frames, and the hive cov- 
ered up. A plenty of bees will be left to care for the brood, 
the queen Will commence laying, all thought of swarming 
is given up, and every queen-cell torn down by the bees. In 
perhaps two days I take a peep to see if the queen is laying, 
for it sometimes happens that at the time when I * put up 
the queen,’ as I call the operation I have just described, 
there is already a young queen just hatcht, and then the 
old queen is pretty sure to be destroyed. In this latter case 
I may remove the young queen and give them a laying one. 
or I may let the young queen remain. 

‘*In 10 days from the time the swarm issued—some- 
times 10 days from the time I ‘ put up the queen’ I pt 
down the queen. If, by chance, a young queen is in the 
upper hive, I do not like to put her down until she ¢ 
mences laying and her wing is clipt, for fear of her taking 
out a swarm. It seems a foolish operation for them ‘ 
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-m when there is nothing inthe hive from which a 
ean be reared, but I have had it happen. The opera- 
3 putting down is very simple. I lift the hive off the 
ace it on the ground, remove the supers, take the hive 
stand, place it on one side, put the hive containing 
sueen on- the stand, and replace the supers. At the 
I put up the queen I changed the number-tag, so as to 

» the number always on the hive containing the queen. 


You will see that this leaves the queen full chance to 
m the minute she is uncaged, and at the time of put- 


ting down there will be as much brood as if the queen had 
remained in her usual place. Most of the bees, of course, 
adhered to the lower hive when the queen was put up, but 


hy the time she is put down quite a force has hatcht out, 
and these have markt the upper hive as their location. 
Upon this being taken away, the bees, as they return from 
the field, will settle upon the cover, where their hive was, 
and form a cluster there; finally an explorer will crawl 
down to the entrance of the hive below, and a line of march 
in that direction will be establisht immediately. 
-two they will go straight to the proper entrance. 
‘‘We left, standing on the ground, the hive with its 
combs, which had been taken from the stand. These 
two combs, when the queen was put up, probably had a good 
quantity of eggs, and brood in all stages. They now con- 
tain none but sealed brood, some queen-cells and a pretty 
heavy supply of pollen. Or, it may be thateggs from an 
imported queen were given, and the queen-cells are to be 

i. A goodly number of bees adhere to the two combs 
and I know of no nicer way to start a new colony, than 
simply to place the hive in a new location. Or, the bees 
may be shaken off at the old stand and the combs used 
again to do duty as they have done during the last 10 days, 
or given to a nucleus which needs them. 

“It may be objected that this keeping bees queenless 
for 10days makes them work with less vigor. I am not 
sure but it ought, but I must confess I have had no strong 
proof of it come directly under my own observation. So far 
as I could tell, these bees seemed to work just as hard wnen 
their queen-was taken away as before. In the spring of 
1885 one colony was, by some means, left entirely away 
from the proper rows—some 3 rods from any other colony. 
Itook it away, put it in proper line, and left to catch the re- 
turning stragglers a hive containing one comb, this comb 
having no brood and ‘very little if any honey. This colony 
having been a very weak one, very few bees returned to the 
old spot, but these few surprised me by filling a good stock 


In a day 


saved. 


of honey in empty comb, before they were put with the rest 


of the colony. 

“Swarms treated on this ‘putting up’ plan often 
swarmed again, but if they did they were put up again. An 
objection to the plan was that these ‘put-ups’ were in the 
way and had to be lifted down when anything was done 
with supers, Still, for any one who allows the bees to 
— and who does not object to the lifting, the plan is a 
good one, 

wh ee 


Bee-Paralysis. 


Can a colony of bees contract the disease known as par- 
alysis from a comb taken from a diseased colony and given 
toa healthy colony ? WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know. We seem to know very little 
about bee-paralysis. But it’s a good plan to be on the safe 


at 
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Alfalfa and Cottonwood. 





1. Does alfalfa fail to yield nectar where it is irrigated ? 

2. What would be a fair average when three crops per 
year are cut ? 

3. Is cottonwood a good honey-producing tree ? 

NEw YORK. 

ANSWER.—1. I think no one has reported a failure 
wherever irrigation has been practiced, as is the case in the 
West. The reports of failure seem to come from places 
farther east, but whether irrigation or the lack of irriga- 
ton has anything to do with failure is a question. 

2. Idon’t know how much honey can be obtained from 
a given area of alfalfa. That’s a hard thing to tell about 
any honey-plant. Alfalfa is counted a great yielder, but 


there is no close agreement as to the.amount yielded. It 
has even been estimated that two or three acres are needed 


for each colony. With three crops of hay taken in a season, 
much would depend upon the time of the cutting. If cut 





each time just before the bloom was far enough advanced 
for the bees to work on it, not much nectar could be ex- 
pected. 

3. I don’t know. The fact that little or nothing has 
been said about it as a honey-tree makes it doubtful whether 
it has much value. Who can tell us? 


























‘«s A Good Feeder.—An ordinary frame partly enclosed 
with a board on each side, so as to hold the syrup used in 
feeding, with a slip of wood floating on the syrup so bees 
need not drown.’’—Australian Bee Bulletin.—That’s the 
Doolittle frame-feeder, with a float added, the float not 
being needed in the least, and sometimes a damage. 

Clipping Queens had some discussion in the Ontario 
convention, as reported in the Canadian Bee Journal. Mr. 
McKnight said the only advantage of clipping that he 
could see was to prevent the queen flying away ; it did not 
prevent her being lost. Mr. Hall thought he would have 
his work greatly increast with unclipt queens. Clipping 
helps to tell the age of a queen. While working in his 
shop he may see a swarm out, and he isin no haste to drop 
his tools and run. He knows the queen is clipt, and some- 
times several swarms are out at a time. 





Reformed Spelling is a tabooed subject in Gleanings in 
Bee-Culture, but Dr. Miller gives this parting shot in a 
stray straw : 

‘** It cost me several years of close application to spell 
the old way,’’’ says Rambler. That’s about as strong an 
argument as lever saw against the old way. A man with 
Rambler's heart ought to be willing to suffer a little incon- 
venience rather than have all future generations work as 
he and I did to learn to spell. We may just as well own up 
that the objection to Bro. York's spelling is prejudice pure 
and simple. His way of spelling ‘through’ sends a chill 
thru me. But an Englishman has the same chill when he 
meets ‘ honor’ without a ‘u’ in it, and will not read a book, 
much less buy it, if that ‘u’ isomitted, according to a writer 
in the Sunday School Times.”’ 


Gladiolus and Dahlia are highly recommended in one 
of the foreign journals as honey-plants. It is somewhat 
noticeable that these and many other flowering plants are 
prominently mentioned in bee-journals in other languages, 
but not mentioned in American bee-papers. Some of these 
plants are so rich in nectar that it may be seen falling in 
drops. But there isa good reason for silence regarding 
them. ‘Take the abutilon, highly valued asa house-plant. 
Drops of nectar may be seen falling from it so rich that it 
might be called honey rather than nectar. If one could 
have an acre of such plants it would mean quite a crop of 
honey. But the honey obtained would probably not go very 
far toward purchasing plants for an acre, tosay nothing 
about planting and cultivating. The only wonder is that 
foreign journals give so much space to such plants. 








Starved Brood.—A Canadian bee-keeper had trouble 
with some kind of dead brood in his colonies. He tried the 
starvation plan, as for foul brood, and melted up scores of 
combs, but the trouble still continued. Wm. McEvoy re- 
plies to him in the Canadian Bee Journal, urging that it is 
not always enough to have plenty of honey in the hive, 
there must be uusealed honey. He says: 

‘* Your colonies ran out of unsealed honey when they 
had a large quantity of brood on hand to feed, and then 
your bees did not uncap the sealed stores fast enough to 
keep pace with the amount of brood that required feeding, 
the result being that considerable brood had to die thru not 
being fed. And for some time after that the brood would 
suffer in proportion to the length of time that the brood- 
nest was out of unsealed stores, and end in an increase of 
starved brood, which the bees would allow to remain in the 
combs for some time after the honey-flow commenced. You 
never would have found one cell of dead brood in any of 
your colonies if you had kept them well supplied with un- 
sealed stores.”’ 
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q7A AWAY ZZ Ee MYLUYINSSSSSSS 
Note—The American Bee Journal adopts the Orthography of the follow- 
ing Rule, recommended by the joint action of the American Philolog- 
ical Association and the Philological Society of England: — Change 
“d” or “ed” final to “t” when so pronounced, except when the “‘e”’ af- 
fects a preceding sound. Also some other changes are used. 











The Brosius Pure-Food Bill.—Rey. Emerson T. Ab- 
bott, we learn from the St. Joseph (Mo.) Daily Gazette, has 
been appointed a member of the legislative committee of 
the National Pure Food and Drug Congress. Mr. Abbott’s 
duties will consist in creating sentiment and bringing in- 
fluence to bear on the members of the United States con- 
gress from Missousi in favor of the Brosius pure-food bill. 
He was appointed by J. E. Blackburn, president of the Pure 
Food and Drug Congress, upon the recommendation of Dr. 
H. W. Wiley, and after consultation with the secretary and 
assistant secretary of agriculture. Mr. Abbott has been 
signally honored, and will undoubtedly give a good account 
of himself, as he is an earnest advocate of pure-food legis- 
lation. Itisalsoa splendid thing for honey-producers to 
have such an able representative, and one of their own 
number, besides. Wetrust that Mr. Abbott will have the 
hearty co-operation of all in his work. 





LATER.—Since the foregoing was written we have re- 
ceived a copy of a letter which Mr. Abbott has addrest to 
the two Missouri members of the Inter-State Commerce 
Committee, in whose hands the ‘*‘ Brosius Bill”? is at the 
present time: 

St. JOSEPH, Mo., April 16, 1900, 

My DrEAR Sir:—I have been appointed by the Na- 

tional Pure Food and Drug Congress a member of the Leg- 





“opponents. As to the other opposition, I feel quite sure it 





——— 


islative Committee, whose duty it is to look after the inter. 
ests and urge the passage of the measure which is endo, 
by the Food Congress, and known as the “ Brosius Bij) » 
This bill is now before the committee of which I belie, 
you have the honor to be a member, and I desire to ure, 
upon you the importance of giving it your hearty Support, 
and also the importance of doing what you can to secure a, 
early and favorable reporton the same by your committe: 
It seems to me that the ** Brosius Bill”’ should have the yp. 
qualified support of every man who believes in commo, 
honesty and the right of a purchaser to get the thing fo, 
which he pays his money when he makes a purchase, | ¢» 
not believe that any one who manufactures or deals jy 
adulterated goods will have the temerity to deny the pr, )po- 
sition that when a man pays his money for an article he j, 
entitled to know fully what he is getting in return for hjx 
money. This being true, every article of commerce shoyj, 
be plainly and clearly labeled in a manner that will fu), 
explain what it is, and the manufacturer should be hejg 
responsible to society and the purchaser if any article does 
not prove to be in every respect what it claims to be. This 
is all that the ‘‘ Brosius Bill ’’ asks, and without any dispo- 
sition to reflect on other bills now asking for recognition 
at the hands of the national law-makers, I desire to say 
that, in my opinion, this is one of its strong points. We 
are not asking in the ‘* Brosius Bill’* that any legitimate 
industry be destroyed, or even hampered, but only what 
common honesty between man and man demands. 


You will find it necessary to contend with two adverse 
influences in your attempt to aid this measure in becoming 
a law, viz.:. the opposition of a class of people who think 
the ‘‘ Brosius Bill’’ is not drastic enough, and does not pro- 
tect ‘‘ our industry ’’ enough—a selfish motive ; and another 
class of people who want to secure the money of their fel- 
low men by dishonest methods, and therefore are opposed 
to any kind of pure-food legislation. 


As to the first influence, I call your attention to the 
fact that the ‘‘ Brosius Bill’? has the unqualified endorse- 
ment of the National Pure Food and Drug Congress, which, 
as you are probably aware, is composed of representative 
men of nearly all of the productive industries of the United 
States—men who are not influenced by any selfish motives, 
and who only ask that the present generation, and the gen- 
erations who are yet to come after them, be protected from 
fraud and deceit. The bill also has the endorsement of the 
present Secretary of Agriculture, whose good judgment 
and disinterested enthusiasm for the peoples’ interests 
along these lines is not questioned by even his political 








will have no influence with you, as I am convinced that you 
recognize the fact that evil-doers should have nothing to 
do with shaping the laws of our great nation. 


Iam sanguine that this bill will have the endorsement 
of most, if not all, of the congressmen from our State, and 
that it will have the hearty support of the majority of th 
members of the House when it comes before them. There- 
fore, lagain urge upon you, in conclusion, the importance 
of giving your influence toa favorable report by your com- 
mittee at an early date. Trusting you will give this matter 
the attention its importance demands, I am, sir, 

Very truly yours, 
EMERSON TAYLOR ABBOTT, 
Member Legislative Committee, National Pure Food and Drug ( ondgr 

It is Mr. Abbott’s intention to get a copy of the fore- 
going letter into the hands of each congressman from Mis- 
souri. He feels very certain that if all bee-keepers int 
country would take the matter up at once and write a letter 
something like the one above, to each of their congress 
nien, the ‘‘ Brosius Bill’’ would soon bea law. 

If there is any one thing above another that we as bee- 
keepers should be deeply interested in, it is that of securing 
and enforcing anti-adulteration laws. Let us all bring 
every honorable effort and influence possible to bea 
this matter, in order that honesty and the right may prevat. 


— 








‘¢ Bees and Horticulture: Their Relations Mutual's 
the title of a 12-page pamphlet just issued by the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, and edited by General Manager 
Eugene Secor, of Forest City, lowa, from whom a copy 
may be had free on application. 

As stated, ‘‘the purpose of the pamphlet is to put int 
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ust form, for the use of bee-keepers and fruit-growers, 

information as is at hand, derived from experience 

nd recent investigations, relating to the economy of 
nature in plant and insect life, and to show their mutual 
terde pendence.” 

Extracts are taken from various reliable sources and 

out into handy form on the value of bees in the pollination 

nit-blossoms, for distribution among those who need to 

formed along the lines indicated by the “‘ purpose ”’ of 
pamphlet. 

[he subject of ‘‘ Spraying Fruit-Trees”’ is also treated, 
wed by ‘‘ Recent Laws on the Subject of Spraying.” 

It is just such a publication as has long been needed, 
ve trust every one interested will write Mr. Secor for 
rmore copies. If not already a member of the Na- 
| Bee-Keepers’ Association, we would advise every one 

enclose $1.00 for a year’s dues when asking fora copy of 
pamphlet referred to. 





The Illinois Food Commission.—We called at the of- 
fices of the State Food Commission recently, and had an 
interview with Mr. E. N. Eaton, the State analyst. While 
they have begun their work to a certain extent, we presume 
ie real test will come after July 1, when the new law takes 
ffect. 

In a measure, our Food Commission is exploring new 
ground, and it is their desire to go carefully but certainly 
and thoroly. They desire to establish principles that shall 
govern instead of enumerating specifically. For instance, 
the tollowing are their 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING COLORING. 


Harmless artificial coloring may be used for the sake of 
variety or uniformity, or in deference to demand of con- 
sumers in goods when such coloring is not used to conceal 
inferiority, to indicate strength, or to imitate a higher 
priced article. 

ace fact of artificial coloring need not be markt on the 
abe 

ist. In pure goods of fixt composition. (Example—Mus- 
tard, spices.) ex 

2nd. In goods sold under distinguishing names. (Ex- 
ample—Butter.) 

_ 3rd. In mixtures of indefinite composition sold and 
known under their own names. .(Example—Catsup.) 

4th. In goods with establisht standard of strength or 
quality. (Example—Lemon extract.) 





COLORING FORBIDDEN. MARKT. 
Low wine vinegar. Artificial extracts. 
Grain and beer vinegar. Cider vinegar, if mixt with low 
Vanilla extract. wine. 
Extract of vanallin. Cherry phosphate. 
Extract of cumarin. Fruit syrup. 
V ‘fc : ¢ 
ns Ik. Artificial jellies and jams. 
Cre am. Prepared mustard. 
m cheese Canned goods. 
COLOR ALLOWED WHEN UNMARKT. 
lt vinegar. Mustard. 
der vinegar. Spices. 
non extract. Butter. 
Pal -cream cheese, Catsup. 
Maple sugar. ‘ Chow-chow. 
re jellies and jams. Chocolate. 
elery salt. Candy. 


Mixtures and compounds are permissible when the 
ieaper ingredient serves some useful purpose, and is not 
added simply as a dilutent or cheapener. Examples: 


ALLOWED. FORBIDDEN. 
Cottee and chicory. Mixt maple syrup. 
Mixture molasses and syrup. Mixt maple sugar. 
} t wheat flour. Compound cream-of-tartar. 
‘ompound mustard. “ Compound * mixt spices. 
epared cocoa. Mixt vinegar. 
pound vanillas. Diluted milk. 
1ixt buckwheat flour. Diluted lemon extract. 


Prepared by E. N. Eaton, 
Approved by A. H. JoNEs, State Analyst. 
/ilinots Food Commissioner. 
Tho . ° ° es 
Che foregoing principles, etc., were originated and ap- 
proved this month, and so do not appear in the pamphlet 





ee ae 


issued by the Commission some time ago. They will likely 
be incorporated in the next edition. 
The rule governing honey at present is the following: 


“‘Honey adulterated with glucose or any other sub- . 
stance not deleterious to health may be sold when labeled 7 a3 
‘ Adulterated Honey.’ ”’ : 3 

While this rule may practically prohibit the sale of ih 
adulterated honey, we believe that if honey were included 
in the last list markt ‘‘ Forbidden,’’ it would be more 2 
satisfactory to the general consuming public. There is 
really no valid reason for adulterating honey, and there is 
every good reason that its adulteration should be strictly 
forbidden. Surely, when any one desires to buy honey he si 
wants honey—not the adulterated article. If the Food Com- 
mission wishes to allow the sale of the mixt article, we 7 
would suggest that it be markt or known by some other >| 
name—a name that does not contain the word ‘‘ honey ”’ at 
all. Then, if a consumer wishes to purchase the cheap } 
mixture he will not ask for ‘“‘honey,”’ and he will then bi 
know he is not getting honey. : 

We trust the Illinois Food Commission will realize to 
the fullest extent the great responsibility of their position 
and work in the interest of the consumers. Already there 
are insinuations that political jobbery and influence of 
various kinds may be brought to bear on them, but we want 
to assure Commissioner A. H. Jones and his assistants that 
the honey-producers are with them in every honest effort to 
enforce the anti-adulteration laws of this State, and fully 
expect to support them until there is some good reason to 
do otherwise. 














balk yidudled 


THE WORCESTER COUNTY BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION 
was organized at Berlin, Mass., April 14, with about 20 
members. We wish it success. It should join the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association in a body at once. 
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Hon. EUGENE SECOR has been appointed judge ofjthe 
apiarian exhibit at the lowa State Fair to be held next fall. 
We believe this is the second notice of this kind we have 
given about Mr. Secor lately. He seems to be very popular 
as a judge of bee and honey exhibits. Butso long as that 
popularity is so well deserved, we see no need of objecting. 


RN es 
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Dr. C. C. MILLER, writing us April 17, closed with this 
encouraging paragraph, which, tho not about bees, ought ; 
to be read with interest by bee-keepers everywhere : 


‘* Yesterday was election day in Marengo, and there 
were many hearts anxious as to the result, saloon-keepers 
not excepted. It was a question which, or whether any, of 
the three wards would go no license. When the count was 
made last night it was found all three wards went dry, 


giving a total majority of 57 against the saloon. So saloons : 
will close business in Marengo after two years rule. Hal- : 
lelujah !’’ bY 

Hurrah for Marengo! But what a pity it is that all f 


the temperance men all over this broad land don’t get to- 
gether and wipe out forever the awful curseof the saloon. 
When they do so unite, the American saloon—canteen and 
all—will go down everlastingly, and there will then go up 
from the millions of the rum-curst such a ‘ Glory halle- 
lujah’’ shout as will set all Heaven ringing. In fact, it 
will be Heaven to those who have had to endure the terrible 
misery, and sorrow, and woe, that the demon drink causes. 
Oh, that the end might come this very year, ere the new 
century dawns! It might easily be done, if every Christian 
man would only do his duty. 
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Tetew RUMEL Y treste 


will save enough extra grain in threshing to pay the taxes * of the ordinary farm. 
It combines the apron and vibrator prin- 7 Ss 

ciples and is as far ahead of other thresh- 

ers as they are inadvance of the man with 


a flail. 
capacity enough to suit ‘the 
thresherman, and it 


Threshes Cleans 


enouch to suitthe most exact- 
ing farmer. Last indefinitely. 


Send tor free catalogue of Threshe 


ers, Traction, Portable and Semi- 
Portable Engines, Horse Powers, 
Saw Mills, ete. 


M. RUMELY CO,, LA PORTE, IND, 


They thresh fast enough and have 





Please mention Bee Journal when wen 





Comb Foundation 


Is one of our Specialties 


no one undersells us. 


Our price is very low. 


Catalog of everything a bee-keeper,needs, including Bees and Queens, free. 
Untested Italian Queens, 75 cents each. 


Apiaries—Glen Cove, L. I. 


I, J. STRINGHAM. 105 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








Spay ue 





harness, 


» WALKER CARRIAGE 


Highest quality, finest workmanship and perfect finish, yet at lowest 


VEZ oe = cost We ship anystyle vehicle anywhere for examination and subject 
. Se. a //, to approval. No matter how far aw: ay you are you can do business with 
cs us and save money. We make all the vehicles we advertise, also fine 


Send for our FREE 


tegen W. WALKER CARRIAGE CO., 


AND HARNESS 


are sold direct from factory at 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


illustrated book. It tells our plan in full 


50 Eighth St.. Goshen, Ind. 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





results HEY best care of Y 
joa That results from the use of 


THE DOVE-TAILED HIVE 
is one of special merit, 
Equipped with Super Brood 
chamber, section holder, 
ped wood separator 

and flateever. We make and 












carry in stock a full line of bee 
Hea, Can suppl ato want. Illustrated catalogue rie K 
SEERSTATE MANEG. CO. Box "10, HUDSON. W 


Please ater Bee Journal when a ony 
you want the most 


ALBINO QUEENS }: prolific Queens—If you 


want the gentlest Bees—If you want the best 
honey-gatherers you ever saw—try my Albinos. 
Untested Queens in April, $1.00; “Tested, $1.50. 
I2A%t J. D. GIVENS, LISBON, TEx. 


Queens, Bees, Nuclei, Etc. 


Having been 27 years rear- 
ing Queens forthe trade on 
the best plans, will continue 
during 1900 to rear the BEST 
we can. 








PRICES: 
One Untested Queen... . .$1.00 
One Tested Queen ..... . 1.25 


One Select Tested Queen 1.50 
One Breeder. eae 
One Comb Nucleus. : - 1.80 


Untested Queens ready in 
May. Tested are from last 
season’s rearing, ready now. 


COMB FOUNDATION F82,2°R" 





YELLOW WAX. 
Send for price- list of Queens by the aanens 
also sample of Foundation. J.L. STRO 
14Atf CLARINDA, ica ae A. 


Please mention Bee Journai wnen writing. 





The Mississippi Valley Democrat 


—AND-— 


Journal of Agriculture, 
sT. LOUIS MoO. 


A wide-awake, practical Western paper for 
wide-awake, practical Western farmers, stock- 
raisers, poultry people and fruit-growers, to 
learn the science of breeding, feeding and man- 
agement. Special departments for horses, cat- 
tle, hogs, sheep, poultry and dairy. No farmer 
can afford to do without it. 

It stands for American farmers and produ- 
cers. It is the leading exponent of agriculture 
as a business, and at the same time the cham- 
pion of the Agricultural States and the producer 
in politics. Subscription, One Dollar a Year. 

aa- Write for Sample Copy 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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can’t hear the Farmers’ loud praises of Page Fence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 





Please mention Bee Journal! when writing. 
Smokers, Sections, 
Comb Foundation 
=< all Apiarian Supplies 
cheap. Send for 
FREE Catalogue. & T, FLANAGAN, Belleville, Ut 
Please mention bee Journal when writing. 





Marshfield wares Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We havea full line of BEE- 
Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., [Marshfield, Wis. 


SUPPLIES. 

















Good Results in Wintering, 


We have taken outa part of our bees, 
and found good results in Wintering, 
Out of 229 colonies that we have re. 
moved from winter quarters we found 
only 10 dead ones. We had to quit 
taking the bees out on account of , 
snow-storm, so we have not taken them 
all out yet. ADA L. Pickarp, 

Richland Co., Wis., April 13. 





A Beginner’s Report. 


I started last spring with 3 colonies 
and increast toll. Not having a hive 
prepared for the last swarm I had ¢ 
put it into a hive without foundation 
starters, and it made the comb cross. 
wise of the brood-frames, so I had tp 
kill it. I got 340 pounds of comb honey, 
As I did not know anything about bees 
before, I think I did well. The last of 
November I put 10 colonies into the 
cellar. I lookt them over in Febru ary 
and. found one dead. I don’t know 
what the trouble was, but most of them 
had left the hive, and there was about 
30 pounds of honey init. I put the 9 
colonies out of the cellar April 14, and 
they seem to be all right. 

OSCAR NorpDin. 

Barron Co., Wis., April 18. 





Many Weak Colonies. 


I took the beeg out of the cellar the 
forepart of April—13 colonies dead out 
of 75 putin, and a good many very 
weak. But they wintered better than | 
expected, as they were in very bad con- 
dition last fall, owing to being short of 
honey, and not breeding. I fed rather 
late and consequently had but few bees 
in a hive, and they were mostly old 
ones. I fed 1,000 pounds of granulated 
sugar last fall for winter stores. 

I think I have one of the best bee- 
cellars in the State, and will describe 
its construction later on. 

Sweet clover is coming up nicely, 
and we are havinga big rain. The 
temperature is 55° above zero. 

FRED C. LEFEVRE. 

Adams Co., Nebr., April 16. 





Wintered Well—Bees and Fruit. 


Bees have wintered very well in this 
locality. Some of my neighbors have 
not lost any, and others have lost only 
a small percent. My loss was 4 colo- 
nies out of 84, and those that died were 
small swarms that issued late last fall. 
I finisht taking them out of the cellar 
April 2. I never took them out so late 
before, but they seemed to be quiet and 
satisfied in the cellar, which was the 
best place for them during the cold 
weather that we had in March. I gen- 
erally take my bees out about the first 
of March, and they get pollen from the 
soft-maple and the white elm about 
March 15, but this spring everything is 
late. I noticed the bees bringing in 
some pollen to-day. 

As I wrote some time ago about 
clover bearing all right in this vicinity, 
I am pleased to say that it is all right 


—— 





Sharples Cream Separators: Profitable Dairyimg 
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The — Farmer 


rhe representative modern Picts sasal of the 

: “" Southern Mississippi Valley. Page 
roe nts to every branch of Farming and 
St. Ra sing. Plain and Practical—Seasona- 
ee Sensible. Send 25 cents, silver or two- 
cai mps, and a list of your neighbors (for 
fran 6210) , and we will enter your ngme for 1 
= if vou have not received your money’s 
end of year, we will, upon request, con- 
e paper to you free of cost another year), 


W. M. BARNUM, Publisher, 
Wainwright Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
“ptf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Costs 

jr cost US $4,000 $2."150 
s We hd spent $4,000 on our new book, 
‘‘How te Make Money with Poultry and 
Incubators.” It tellsit all. Leading poultry 
men have written | articles for it. 192 
pages, 8x11 In. Illustrated. It’s as good as 
Cyphers Incubator 
. —and it’s the best. Out hatch any other 
REGULATING machine. 16 See § ag o 15 cts. 

ll VenTILATING in stamps for $4,000 book N 
srest office, CVPHERS INCUBATOR co. 
Chicago, ILL. Wayland, N. ¥. Boston, Mass, 


Please mention Bee reds when writing. 


Se age CATALOG 

BRE. \ | L E. Goods are 
a BEST. Been 

We can 


are right. 
save you some on freight. Enquire of us. 
7Dtf JOHN NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


























Best Smoker Ever Used. 


T. F Bingham, Farwell, Mich.—Dear Sir: 
Enclosed find $1.75. Please send one Brass 
Smoke Engine. I have one wes and it 
is the best smoker I ever us 

Yours truly, Henry Scamipr, 
Hutto, Texas. 
I have many such letters.—T. F. B. 


SEED cic. FREE 


Toget new yor poh LN mail my 1900 
Ostalogue, filled with ya than ever and a 10c Due 
Bill good for 10¢ worth of eed « for trial i Seantgtely 

Best Seeds, Bulbs, Pisats, Reses, Farm 
oe a hy ete., at lowest 7 so" Onn 
ovelties offered without names. 
NAME for each. egies oie ae tte g, 
seng, ty ing varieties 
olor, $1100 in oak procainans offered. Don’t give your 
order until you see this new vy 





1Dit Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Labor Saving Conveniences. 


Success on the farm today is largely propor- 
ued to the saving of time and labor—which 

“a 's economy of production—and not higher 
es for farm products. Probably no single 
machine or appliance saves in the aggregate so 
much time and hard labor as the modern low- 
vo handy wagon. Take for instance the 





ug and hauling of manure, ensilage corn, 
#raid in the straw, corn-fodder, hay, etc., all 
lo “. the use and advantages of a low- 
wr ron are almost inestimable. The 
r »w-Down Handy Wagon excels for 
purposes. Has the famous Electric steel 
Ss, is light, strong and durable. Write 
c Wheel Co., box 16, Quincy, I11., for cat- 
alog. Please mention the Bee Journal. 



















phan Spra yers 

while pumping. 12 varieties 

eryers, Bordeaux and Vermorel a > 
ozzles, the *“World’s Best.”’ 

THE DEMING C9., SALEM, 0. } 

Western Agents, Henion& Hubbell. ae | 

Chicago. Catalogue and formulas free. TE 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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still. The pastures are lined with white 
clover, and the meadows around here 
are thick with alsike—that good old 
standby. It is theclover for wet land, 
and I think will grow on high land just 
as well as red clover, and will stand 
more cold weather and just as much 
drouth. We have grown both, side by 
side, on high clay loam, and find that 
the alsike holds its own with the red 
varieties. 

I have a neighbor who came to mea 
few days ago, wanting me to take care 
of His bees. He bought 5 colonies ata 
sale, but has never seen the inside of a 
hive, tho he seemed to know that bees 
would be a benefit to his orchard. He 
thought that by having a few colonies 
he would not only have more fruit but 
better fruit. I then explained to him 
what honey was for, and that it was 
the best thing for his children, his wife 
and himself. 

I think that many more farmers 
could keep a few bees and have their 
own honey, and the bees would not 
hurt their crops but would be an ad- 
vantage to them. I donot know of 
anything that is healthier than honey 
and fruit, and why not have sonte of 
both, if we can ? JacosB WIRTH. 

Henry Co., Il., April:14. 





Colonies Strong in Bees. 


My bees are flying nicely to-day. 
They are carrying in pollen. I feed ar- 
tificial pollen to build them up for the 
honey-flow. They seem to be strong 
in bees this spring. 

‘THEADORE SIMPSON. 

Greene Co., Pa., April 16. 





Dividing Colonies—Decoy Hives. 


I commenced keeping bees last year. 
There were 20 colonies left in my 
father’s apiary when the yard was 
cleared up, and I had three of my own 
at home. Iincreast his to 46 colonies 
and mine to 6, making 52 in all. My 
work was done mostly by dividing, 
and I think it the best way to handle 
bees. The honey-flow was light owing 
to the season. 

I find that it is a good thing to have 
hives put upin trees close by the apiary, 
as in this way I catch swarms that 
come off when lam away. I had one 
colony at home from which I extracted 
72 pounds of honey, which I consider 
pretty good for a dry year. I hope 1900 
will be a better honey-year. 

I have read the American Bee Jour- 
nal. for some time and like it very 
much. JOHN C. SILVER. 

Seward Co., Nebr., April 13. 





Bees Wintered Well. 


I put 90 colonies in a shed Dec. 5, 
1899, and on April 41 took 86 out, all 
in good condition. I also put 90 colo- 
nies into the cellar in the fall, and on 
April 7 I took out 89, all strong and full 
of bees. All that I did with the bees 
when putting them into winter quart- 
ers was to take the tops off the hives 
and leave the honey-boards sealed on 
just as the bees had them, and pile 
the hives one on top of the other three 
high. I did not look at them once dur- 
ing the winter. My hives are 14x12 
inches, and 14 inches deep. The en- 
trance is 6 inches by % inch, with a 
one-inch hole in the middle of the front 
that gives them two entrances. The 





Western Beé-Keepers! 


If you want the fisest and best 5 eg 
goods made do not fail to send for our large, il- 
lustrated catalog for 1900. 


We sell the ROOT GOODS, 


and sell them at factory prices. 


IMMENSE STOCK 


ready for prompt shipment. 





——Address—— 
DES MOINES 
Joseph Nysewander, °“towa 
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FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
Sheep,.Paper publisht in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 
Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 

Being the cleanest is usually workt 

the quickest of any foundation made. 


Jj. A. VAN DEUSEN, 


Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.Y. 
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BEE-SUPPLIES! = 


2 Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices"@s 


PoupErR’s Honey-Jars and every- 
thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 
Service—low tone +" Catalog 
free. WALTER S. POU 

512 Mass. Ave., Scoaubaeeusia’ tim. = 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
42> 1F YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the wnole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


“Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


Here we are to the front 
for 1900 with the NEW 


CHAMPION CHAFF - HIVE, 


a comfortable home for the bees in 
summe:t and winter. We alsocarry 
a complete line of other SUPPLIES. 


Catalog free. R. H. SCHMIDT & CO. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


R ock Thee PLYMOUTH 

Thorobred, Fine 

EGG Sw Birmaed Fowls. Farm 
aised—75c per dozen. 


MRS, L, C. AXTELL, Roseville, IIL 
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BEE-KE EPERS , if you want your supplies to arrive at your railroad station 

a in neat and perfect condition, free from dirt and damage 

ordinarily resulting from railroad handling; and if you want your orders filled promptly with 
the very finest goods in the market, send to 


(.B.L6WiS00., Watertown, Wis. 


THOUSANDS OF BEE-HIVES, MILLIONS OF SECTIONS READY FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT. 


Lewis Foundation Fasteners are selling like hot-cakes. Customers who have received one of these 
new machines pronounce it the finest, and write us that it is worth more than our 
price, which is only'ONEB DOLLAR, without lamp. 
BRANCHES: F AGENCIES: 
G. B. Lewis Co, 19 So. Alabama St., Indianap- L. C. WOODMAN.... 
olis, Ind. FRED FOULGER & SONS.......... Ogden, Utah. 
G. B. Lewis Co., 515 First Ave., N. E., Minne- E. T. Apsortrt, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
apolis, Minn Special Southwestern Agent. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 


(a 

s Because we sell Vehicles and Harness at 

7 ul g less than wholesale prices we are in a posi- 
tion to offer vou the biggest bargains pro- 


curable in our line. To make you perfectly 


araains.|*° WE GUARANTEE 
eo tS «Everything We Sell... 


and ship our goods anywhere subject to purchasers inspection. If entirely satis- 
factory and exactly as represented, you keep the goods and send us the money. 
If not, you return the goods at our expense. Have Carriages, Surreys, 
Phaetons, Traps, Buggies, Road Wagons, Spring Wagons, etc., and all sales 
single and double har- 


ness, Catalogue free, Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Co., Box 53, Kalamazes, Mich. 
YDSL? WIN 
M. H. HUNT & SON, FOR SALE ze'tiaci’sees, 


SELL ROOT’S GOODS at ROOT’S PRICES. in good Hives, 
Our inducements are first-class goods, cheap all in good condition. Prices reasonable. 
freight rates, and prompt shipments. Send for D. C. BUCKSTAFF, 

catalog. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 149 South Main St., OSHKOSH, Wits. 
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The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 









HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(THis CuT Is THE FULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knife. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. ° 





The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass: 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife ? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but ifthe ‘** Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise to try todestroy the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so for- 
tunate as to have one of the ** Novelties,” your PocKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and in 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 





How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento could a mother 
give toa son, a wife toa husband,a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the knife having 
the name of the recipient on one side? 

The accompanying cut gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation of 
this beautiful knife, as the ** Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. 

How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.10, or give it as a Premium to the 
one sending us THREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.00.) We will club the Novelty 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO.,, 118 Mich, St., Chicago, Ill, 


it” Please allow about two weeks for your knife order to be filled. 





Please mention the Bee Journal ¥2°2.wzitize 
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back of the hive is movable, so that | 
can take all the frames from the pa k 
of the hive and not lift them out. ~~ 
also take out the back and cleay the 
whole hive without interfering Ber 
with the bees. = 
I hope we will have a good season 
this year. Wo. J. Heary. 
Iowa Co., Wis., April 16. i 





Bees in Fine Condition. 


My bees are in fine condition excey 
that they are not breeding very fname 
on account of the cool, late spring, |; 
is about two weeks late and we had no 
growing weather until yesterday. Ww, 
have about 25 or 30 acres of alsike elo. 
ver for the bees this summer, and we 
sowed about that much this spring 
The last week in January I purchast 3 
few of the Danzenbaker hives in the 
flat, and had them nailed and painted 
and bees put intothem. I went toa 
public sale and purchast some bees jy 
large box-hives. The colonies were 
very strong and had lots of honey. | 
paid only 90 cents apiece for them. 
After I got them home! took them into 
the shop and transferred them into the 
Danzenbaker hives. 

L,. A. HamMonp. 

Washington Co., Md., April 16. 





Good Honey-Year Expected. 


Our bees came thru the past winter 
in exceptionally good condition. Of 
210 colonies only one became queenless, 
and the rest are strong in numbers. 
We look for a good honey-flow the com- 
ing season. 

In our native country they have a 
saying: - 

“Candlemas Day bright and clear, 
Is asign of a good honey-year.” 

It was a good, clear day in this sec- 
tion of the country, and we will see 
how near the saying will hit the mark. 

B. W. Hayek. 

Adams Co., Ill., April 16. 





Queens the Whole Secret. 


I have been amused at times for more 
than 25 years in reading different views 
on the production of the best queens; 
and all this time I have been experi- 
menting how to produce queens that 
would produce long-lived workers. 
About 10 years ago I found just how 
to succeed, and since then I have kept 
my colonies supplied with queens that 
produce large, hardy, and long-lived 
workers. I have tested the longevity 
of many colonies, by taking from them 
their queens in September, and find 
the next June, by giving them queens 
again, they will become very strong, 
and after July will do as much honey- 
gathering as any colonies I have. The 
whole secret is in the manner queens 
are reared. 

When one has colonies of long-lived 
workers, the risk of wintering an¢ 
spring dwindling is almost overcome. 
By supplying each colony with 40 oF 
more Langstroth combs, they will store 
large quantities of honey when there 
comes a flow. Let any person examine, 
and where he finds strong colonies he 
will find long-lived workers, and just 
the reverse in weak colonies. 

Large, rugged, and prolific queens 
will also produce the best drones, 
which I prize very highly. Always!" 
September I remove a few of te 
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- from colonies that produce the 
t and best drones, SO as_ to pre- 
heir drones for fall and spring 
ioe when there are noother drones. 
t work wholly for extracted honey, 
“y with my bees I want a hive with 
. tess than 40 Langstroth combs, 
4 when all is right,a good queen 
1) maintain 20 pounds of workers dur- 
“the honey season, and will not at- 
+ tg 6 swarm if upper stories are 


teri} 


kept supplied with empty combs. Such 
“ ionies will safely pass the winter 
when chaff cushions are used, even 


sithout queens, on the summer stands. 
Lucas Co., lowa. GEO. W. RIKER. 
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All Wintered in Good Condition. 


The weather is fine here this morn- 
ing. Our bees are in splendid condi- 
tion this spring. We put 25 colonies 
‘nto the cellar, and took the same num- 
ber out. They are all in 10-frame 
hives. We used plain sections with 
fences, and like them all right. 


We secured 1,530 pounds of comb 
honey last season from 17 colonies, 
and had only 3 swarms, but we had the 
pleasure of capturing 5 ‘“‘strays.”’ I 
carried a swarm tied up in a gunny 
sack eight miles one day in a buggy. 
Itwas Aug. 12, and they filled their 
hive with honey. 

CuHaAs. A. FAIRBANKS. 

Jones Co., Iowa, April 14. 





Bees in Good Condition. 


I put 20 colonies into the cellar un- 
der the dwelling-house Nov. 28, and 
carried out 20 on April 6—all alive and 
in good condition. The next day.was 
warm and calm, so they went to work 
carrying in pollen in good earnest. 

JOHN CLINE. 

Lafayette Co., Wis., April 10. 


Backward Season. 


The season is very backward this 
year. Maple trees have not begun to 
bloom yet. New Jersey seems to be as 
cold as a bee-convention would be with- 
out Dr. Miller. F. G. HERMAN. 

Bergen Co., N. J., April 11. 





Carrying a Swarm in a. Hat. 


In the Bee Journal for Sept. 7I read 
an article about carrying bees on a 
bicycle. This reminded me of a little 
experience I hada few years ago. Soon 
after I came here to work gunning a 
pump, some one told me that there wasa 
runaway swarm on a little tree about 
a quarter of a mile from the house. So 
alittle later, having time, I concluded 
0 investigate, and found a bunch of 
about a quart or two on the bush. I 
lookt towards the house, thinking that 
itwas a long way to make a trip fora 
box, and wondering what I should do. 
I then thought of my hat, a small 
brown felt. I took it off, shook the 
bees into it, and turned it over and 
hung it on a sliver of the tree, waiting 
tor the bees to collect that had started 
up from the shaking. Then I took it 
by the crown and started home in 
triumph, with a few bees following on 
the wing. I hived them, and they 
made a good colony, and not one 
offered to sting me while moving them. 
Another time I got one abouta mile 
rom home. This time I took a box 
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QQ per month will pay for medi- 
*~— caltreatment for any reader 
of the American Bee Journal. This 
‘offer is good for 3 mouths ONLY— 


from May1 to Aug.1. Dr. Peiro 
makes this special offer to test the virtue of 
small price for best medical services. Reply 


AT ONCE. 
DR. PEIRO. 
34 Central Music Hall, CHICAGO. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Queen-Clipping 
Device Free.... 


The MoneTTE Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens 
wings. We mail it for 25 cents; 
or willsend it FREE as a 
mium for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber to the Bee Journal for 
a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we will 
mail the Bee Journal one year 

and the Clipping Device. Address, 
GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY, 
118 Michigan St., Chicago, IIL 


FOR SALE —$2,000 


The BEST FAMILY TRADE in Honey and 
Maple Syrup in U.S. A. 

Best Clover and Basswood Honey was sold 
for 25 cents a pound past winter. 

Personal introduction given to about 2,000 
patrons. Easy terms. 

Refer to Editor of American Bee Journal. 

Address, X Y Z, care American Bee Journal. 


Bee-Supplies! 











Weare distributors for ROOT’S GOODS : 
AT THEIR PRICES for southern Ohio, 4, 
Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and the South. : 
y 
as 


MUTH’S SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS 
LANGSTROTH BEE-HIVES, ETC. 

Lowest Freight Rates in the cout‘ry. 

Send for Catalog. 
Cc. HH. W. WHBER, 

Successor to C. F. Mutu & Son, 

2146-48 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


INCUBATOR FREE 


ontrial. The New C.Von 
Culin is most perfect in ven- 
tilation, moisture and heat. 


HATCHES EVERY HATCHABLE 
EGG. Money made and saved. 
Catalog FREE. Poultryman's 
Plans, 10c. Address. 


The. W. T. Faiconer 
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Nifg. Co., 
Ave.98, JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


1Al17t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Yellow Sweet Clover Seed 


WE HAVE IT AT LAST! 


We have finally succeeded in getting a SMALL 
quantity of the seed of the YELLow variety of 
sweet clover. This kind blooms from two to 
four weeks earlier than the common or white 
variety of sweet clover. Italso grows much 
shorter, only about two feetin hight. It is as 
much visited by the bees as the white, and usu- 
ally comes into bloom ahead of white clover 
and basswood. We offer the seed as a premium 


A QUARTER POUND FOR SENDING 
ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 


So long as it lasts, we will mail a quarter 
pound of the seed to a regular paid-up subscri- 
ber who sends us ONE NEW subscriber for the 
American Bee Journal one year, with $1.00; or 4% 
pound by mail for 30 cents. 





We have beentrying for years to secure this 
seed, and finally succeeded in getting it. It is 
new seed, gathered last season by an old per- 
sonal friend of ours, so we know it is all right. 
But we have only asmall supply. When nearly 
out we will mention it. 


GEORGE W. YORK & 60., 


118 Michigan St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 





and a man along to help me. It took 
us a couple of hours, as I had to shake 
them into the grass to get them off the 
limb, and we got them all over our 
legs and arms, but did not get stung. 
We carried the box between us without 
taking any pains to make it air-tight, 
and not a half-dozen bees left while 
on the road. This last swarm served 
me for a second start here, as I had 
been away for 18 months, and the first 
swarms that issued had disappeared 
when I came: back. 

I have three colonies now from last 
year. I had one swarm this summer, 
but as the season was bad I lost it. 

C. lL. Gore. 

Tacaticas, Mexico, Sept. 11, 1899. 





Wintering Bees. 


Last fall I built my second bee-cel- 
lar, which I made much larger and 
handier than the first one. This new 
cellar is 12x10x6 feet, and I can place 
nearly 100 colonies in it, tho I have but 
40 init now. I thinkitis one of the 
finest in this country. 

A few days agoI went down to see 
how the bees were getting along, and 
found them wintering nicely, and very 
quiet. Ihave swept up about % peck 
of dead bees from the cellar-bottom, 
which I think is not bad from 40 
colonies. 

I have 20 colonies in my old cellar, 
but I can’t tell how they are getting 
along asI have not opened the door 
since I put them in, tho I hope they 
are allright. [always try my best to 
keep colonies strong, and try to have 
them go into winter quarters with as 
many young bees as possible and plenty 
of good honey. ; 

About'the middle of September I go 
over all the hives and take off the fall 
crop. I weigh every hive and if some 
don’t weigh from 70 to 75 pounds each, 
without supers, I feed them until they 
do. I have fixt the bees for winter in 
this way for about 6 years, keeping 
the temperature of the cellars as near 
42° as possible, and Ialways have good 
luck in wintering. I have lost only 3 
or 4 colonies in the 6 years. I use the 
10-frame dovetailed hive as I like it the 
best. I generally put the bees out be- 
tween the first and the middle of April. 

Every Saturday when I goto town 
the first paper I look for is the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. Itisa great help to 
any one who keeps bees, and I would 
not like to do without it, as I have 
sometimes found things in it that are 
worth to me many times its cost for 
one year. TOFIELD LEHMAN. 

Fayette Co., Iowa, March 12. 





Inky Drops from Smokers. 


Ihave seen several articles in the 
American Bee Journal about inky 
drops from smokers, and as I have had 
no trouble in that way perhaps my 
method will be of some value to those 
who have. I use only saltpeter rags 
and rotten wood. I had some pine 
trees cut down several years ago, 
and the stumps have rotted. I take 
the rotten wood and put it in a cake- 
pan, breaking it up into small pieces, 
and put the pan into the oven, leaving 
it there until the wood is thoroly dried 
thru, so there can not possibly be any 
dampness. Then I keep the holes 
cleaned out on the under side of the 





smoker fire-box, andin that way I have 
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not had any inky drops since using 
that kind of fuel. 

I have two text-books, but could not 
think of getting along without the 
American Bee Journal. There is some- 
thing fascinating about it. If one of 
the neighbors brings it to me at bed- 
time I must see allof the headings and 
read some of thearticles. I don’t think 
Mr. Doolittle is named right, for he 
does somuch. I enjoy reading his arti- 
cles. Then the patience that Dr. 
Miller has, to answer so. many ques- 
tions, makes me feel that if I can do 
anything that will benefit any one else 
I ought to do so. 

As the past three years have been 
poor here, I thought I would try keep- 
ing pigeons with the bee-business, so I 
have commenced with 13. I have had 
a hard time this winter getting their 
places ready, and the nests made. I 
have made 18 nests, and paid only 5 
cents in money for one box. I have 
made it all myself, and have had hard 
work to get it done. Iam not ashamed 
of it, considering the materials I had, 
but I think I did pretty well for a 
woman in her 71st year. 

Mrs. SARAH J. GRIFFITH. 

Cumberland Co., N. J. 





Little Loss in Wintering. 


Bees are doing nicely sofar. Asa 
rule not over 3 percent are lost. Pros- 
pects are good. G. W. VANGUNDY. 

Uintah Co., Utah, April 8. 





Prospects Good. 


Bees are wintering pretty well. We 
lost 4 colonies out of 15. The prospects 
are pretty good. Pussy-willows are 
beginning to bloom. 

HENRY RoorDa. 

Cook Co., Ill., April 13. 





Wintering and Springing Bees 
Laying Workers. 


Altho some claim to have reacht the 
highest attainments in winter man- 
agement, the reports of*the winter of 
1898-99 did not bear out the statement. 
Ido not claim to have reacht perfec- 
tion by any means, but I think I have 
a good method of winter management, 
as I did not lose any colonies in the 
winter referred to. 

The situation of the apiary and the 
position of the hives are of vital im- 
portance to successful wintering. Our 
apiary is south of the main building, 
and west of the poultry house. These, 
of course, shield it from the cold wind. 





The hives are facing south now, and 
alternately east and west in summer. 

The two main points to consider are, 
plenty of stores and a tight hive. 
There need not be so much attention 
paid tothe quality of the stores, and 
their position in the hive, as we seldom 
have more than a week or ten days 
here without a day ortwo fit for the 
bees to cleanse themselves. I use a 
modification of the Hill’s device, or a 
chaff tray over the frames, and a board 
that will just fillup the space. A hive 
so packt is equal to a box-hive for win- 
tering. 

The colonies in this country, worthy 
of the name, commence breeding about 
New Year’s, in small dimensions at 
first, but increasing until in March, 
the best hives are pretty well filled up 
with bees. In the latter part of March, 
or first of April, brood-rearing com- 
mences in earnest. At the same time 
the work for the season commences in 
earnest. 

The first thing to attend to is to see 
that all colonies have good queens. 
The next’'in order is queen-clipping 
and general hive-cleaning, and put- 
ting in foundation. Then comes the 
big job—putting on the sections. I 
would not unpack the ends of the 
frames until settled warm weather. 

As Ihave said above, the best colo- 
nies were the ones that breed all the 
latter part of the winter unhindered. 
And these ées¢ colonies are the ones 
that store the surplus honey; quite dif- 
ferent from Mr. Doolittle’s bees that 
store no surplus if they commence 
breeding before spring. But that is 
very easily accounted for; Mr. D.’s 
honey-flow comes in July from bass- 
wood, while ourscomes from clover in 
May, and from basswood in July. 

We had plenty of laying-worker ex- 
perience in the apiary last summer. 
Of course that does not show up very 
well for the apiarist, but I suppose I 
may be excused if I have establisht a 
cure. The case cited came about in 
this way: 

A certain colony became queenless, 
and we at once ordered a queen. In the 
meantime I gave the colony a frame of 
brood to keep, on which they at once 
started queen-cells that became so 
nearly ripe that I had to remove them. 
I failed to give brood of the right stage 
for queen-rearing. When the queen 
arrived, and I started to introduce her, 
I found that laying workers had made 
their appearance. I was afraid to risk 
the fine queen in such an abnormal 
colony, soI got a queen from a very 
cross colony, and caged her upon the 





FREE 


OX-BLOO 


TABLETS for thin blood 
people. — Nervousness, 
Indigestion — Rheuma- 


This preparation contains in a concentrated form the active principles of healthy bullock’s 
blood combined with the most valuable nerve, brain, blood and flesh producing drugs known to 


the practicing fraternity. 


Greatest discovery of the age for suffering people. Less than a year since first put in use, and 
thousands are being cured every day. To convince you we give a 3 weeks’ treatment free—all we 
ask is for you to send 10 cents to pay postage on sending it. This is safer than paying a doctor $25 
to experiment on you. 3 weeks’ treatment sent free on receipt of 10 cts in stamps. Testimonial: 

“I wish to say to you that after many long months of suffering and a broken-down system from 
the effects of child-bed fever, and at a very large expense with different physicians, and after using 
26 bottles of patent medicines and no relief, my husband was compelled to give a mortgage on our 
home to send me to a hospital, wrere I still suffered and no relief. I was induced to try your three 
weeks’ treatment of Ox-Blood Tablets and gained so much in the three weeks that I consented to 
continue the treatment with a 50c box. They have taken all the pain away. I have gained won- 
derfully in flesh and feel as if I had never been sick a day in my life. I advise all weak women to 


try Ox-Blood Tablets and get the same results I have.” 
Address, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


50 cts. a box or 6 for $2.50. 
17D2t 


Mrs. F. G. Epwarps, Clarinda, Iowa. 


W. A. HENDERSON, Clarinda, lowa. 
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DITTMER’S |v... 
FOUNDATION 


This foundation is made by an apbsw)..., 
son Rneee process, thereby producin, pe 
fectly clear and pliable foundation thar retaj “ 
= odor and color of beeswax, and is frees. 

irt. — 

Working wax into foundation fo, 
specialty. Write for samples and prices 

A full line of Supplies at the Very lowe 
prices, and in any quantity. Best quality ., 
prompt shipment. Send for large, ijiystrs,,, 
catalog. _— 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis, 


Beeswax Wanted, 


The Emerson Binder, 


Cash, ; 








This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. Itis 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they aye received. If you have 
this “ Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


sary. 
GEORGE W YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


California! 179" care te know of its 


Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultura) 
ar of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
andsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - SAN FRANCISCO, CaL, 








Ba Messrs. B. F. McBurney, Theo. Rocken- 
feller and B. B. Boyer, formerly connected with 
the Farmers’ Colonization Company, have en- 
tered into a limited co-partnership under the 
firm name of MCBURNEY-ROCKENFELLER Com- 
PANY, for the control, purchase, and sale of 
farm lands in the West, Northwest and South- 
west. They want good, live, active agents for 
the sale of their lands in Wisconsin, Minnesota 
Iowa, North and South Dakota, Arkansas and 
Southeast Louisiana, and will pay liberal com- 
missions to the right persons. Correspondence 
should be addrest to the McBurney-Rocken- 
feller Company, 708 Fisher Building, Chicago, 
Ill., mentioning the American Bee Journal. 


Rocky Mountain Bee-Plant Seed! 


(Cleome integrifolia.) 
..-FREE AS A PREMIUM... 


The ABC of Bee-Culture says of it: ‘“ This 
is a beautiful plant for the flower-garden, to 
say nothing of the honey it produces. It grows 
from two to three feet in hight, and bears large 
clusters of bright pink flowers. It grows matur- 
ally on the Rocky Mountains, and in Colorado, 
where it is said to furnish large quantities 0! 
honey.” F 

We havea few pounds of this Cleome sete, 
and offer to mail a %-pound package as a pre 
mium for sending us ONE NEW subscriber to 
the American Bee Journal, with $1.\); oF 4 
pound by mail for 40 cents. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0. 


118 Michigan St., CHICAG®. ILL. 
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.omb with a Hutchinson cage. I left 
ior there five days, and in the mean- 
othe laying workers were making 

~ sce of their laying authority by 
it - every cell at their command 
eh from one to sixeggs. Some were 
‘wen daring enough to lay on the 
poe the queen was on. I had no 
ne of her ever being received, but I 
termined to release her, so armed 
th this determination I went to the 
nes lifted the comb the queen was on, 
ind releast her among her rival layers, 
whe .and behold! she was received 
tovally, and that was the last of the 
iY ing workers. ‘ ‘ 
“Y notice that Dr. Miller advises unit- 
ng colony so infected with some 
pe one. Now I wish the Doctor, or 
any other bee-keeper, would try the 
above plan and report, if they think it 
worthy of trial. But probably no one 
else would be so careless as to let lay- 

¢ workers get a hold. 
WILLIAM T. STEPHENSON. 
Massac Co., II. 
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Honey that Causes Throat-Burning. 


In the American Bee Journal Dr. 
Miller asks what the honey is gathered 
from that causesa burning sensation 
in the throat. Wecall it ‘* hot honey.”’ 
We have had only one season that the 
bees gathered it; it was a dry season, 
and they could not find anything else. 
It was gathered from milkweed, or 
snow-on-the-mountain, as some call it. 
Itooka sample of it to the national 
convention held in St. Joseph, Mo., in 
October, 1894, and I think most of the 
members tasted it just before going to 
dinner. I have some of it on hand 
now; it has improved a little with 
age, but is not good yet. 

J.T. VAN PETTEN. 

Washington Co., Kan. 
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Te Bee- Keeper's 
=Gld6= 


Or, Manual of the Apiary, 
— , — 


PROF, A, J. COOK, 


460 Pages--16th (1899) Edition—18th Thou- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 





A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book publisht to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat- 
ng style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully equipt, or his library 
complete, without THE BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 

This 16th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY 
toour present subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
sournal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
0 NEW subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
ne year: 
_Send us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
ournal (with $2.00),and we will mail you a copy 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
‘t with the Bee Journal for a year—both for only 
41.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal for a year, 
and thus get the book as a premium. Let every 
body try for it. Will YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 















BEE-BOOoKS 


George W. York & Go. 18 Mich. St. Chicago. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
fer Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. News 
man.—Itis nicely illustrated, contains 160 pages, 
beautifully printed in the highest style of the 
art, and bound in cloth, gold-lettered. Price, in 
cloth, 75 cents; in paper, 50 cents. 


- Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee- 
keeping. Noapiarian library is complete with- 
out this standard work by Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth—the Father of Americau Bee-Culture.. I, 
has 520 pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the Apizry, 
by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agricultu- 
ral College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroly practical and scien- 
tific. It contains a full delineation of the anat- 
omy and physiology of bees. 460 pages, bound 
in cloth and fully illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically Ap- 
plied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of queen-bees are reared in per- 
fect accord with Nature's way. Bound in cloth 
and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A cyclo- 
pedia of 400 pages, describing everything per- 
taining to the care of the honey-bees. Contains 
300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners. Bound in cloth. Price, $1.20. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and Man- 
agement, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author of 
this work is a practical and entertaining writer. 
You should read his book; 90 pages, bound in 
paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon. 
—This is a transtation of his latest German 
book on bee-culture. It has 35) pages, bound iu 
paper covers, $1.00. 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thos. G Newman.—This 
is a German translation of the orincipal portion 
of the book called ** Bees and Honey.” 100-page 
pamphlet, Price, 25 cents, 

Bienenzucht und Honiggewinnung, nach der 
neuesten methode (German) by J. F. Eggers.— 
This book gives the latest and most approved 
methods of bee-keeping in an easy, comprehen- 
sive style, with illustrations to suit the subject. 
50 pages, board cover. Price, 50 cents. 


Bee-Keeping for Beginners, by Dr. J. P. H. 
Brown, of Georgia.—A practical and condenst 
treatise on the huney-bee, giving the best modes 
of management in order to secure the most 
profit. 110 pages, bound in paper. Price, 50 cts. 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. Tinker. 
—Revised and enlarged. It details the author’s 
“new system, or how to get the largest yields of 
comb or extracted honey.” 80 pages, illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Apiary Register, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages toacvulony. Leather bind- 
ing. Price, for 3) colonies, $1.00; for 100 colo 
nies, $1.25. 

Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood.—Gives the 
McEvoy Treatment and reviews the experi- 
ments of others. Price, 25 cents. 

Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping, by G. R. 
Pierce.—Result of 25 years’ experience. 30 cts. 

Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. Che- 
shire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 

Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin, De- 
velopment and Cure. Price, 10 cents, 

Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, Fanny 
Field, and others.—Illustrated. Ali about cap- 
onizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 20c. 

_Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the Poultry 
Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by Fanny 
Field.—Everything about Poultry Diseases and 
their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. 

Poultry for Market and Poultry for Profit, by 
Fanny Field.—Tells everything about Poultry 
Business. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. 


: One Dollar Each. 
le6nS Queens from our 
select stock dur- 
ing May and June, $1.00 each. Orders will be 
bookt and filled in rotation. 
16A4t D. J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, II. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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; HONEY AND BEESWAX § 


FAR AR IRR RAE RK IS RAR 
MARKET QUOTATIONS, 





CHICAGO, April 19.—Market is well cleared of 
white comb honey; a little choice has sold re 
cently at loc, but dark and mixt goods are slow 
ofsale. Extracted, white, 8@9%c; amber, 7@8c; 
dark, 6@7c, according to quality and package, 
Beeswax in good demand at 28c. 

R. A. BuRNEtT & Co. 


CINCINNATI, March 3.—There is some demand 
for extracted honey from manufacturers at 
7@7%c for amber and Southern; clover, 8@8\%¥c. 
Comb honey is selling firm at 14@l6\c in a 
small way. Beeswax, 25@27c. 

Cc. H. W. Weper, 
Successor to Chas. F. Muth & Son and A. Muth. 


Boston, March 9.—Our honey market is 
showing some signs of lower prices, altho the 
stock on hand is not large. At the same time 
prices are so much higher than previous years 
that the trade have taken it very slowly and the 
results are that the holders are willing to range 

rices quite a little in order to move stock on 

and. Prices range: Fancy white, 17@18c; No. 

1, 15@16c; amber, 10@12c; buckwheat almost an- 

salable. Extracted, best white California, Sic. 
BLAKE, Scott & Les. 


Kansas City, Mar. 19.—We quote fancy white 
comb, 15c; No.1, 14c; No.1 amber, 13c; No.2 
amber, 13%c. Extracted, white, 8c; amber, 7c; 
dark,6c. Beeswax, 22@25c 

Cc, C., Clemons & Co, 


DetRoIT, Feb. 10.—Fancy white comb,15@16c; 
No 1, white, 13@14c; fancy amber, 11@12c; dark 
and undesirable lots, 8@10c. Extracted, white, 
7@7%c; amber and dark,5@6c. Beeswax, 25@26c. 
Supply of honey fair with light demand. 

M. H. Hunt & Son. 


BUFFALO, April 20.—For strictly fancy white 
one-pound comb honey we are getting 16@17c. 
Any grade sells high—10@15c, as to grade. 

BATTERSON & Co, 


New York, April 9.—Market is practically 
bare of comb honey of all description. Little 
lots arrive here and there and .sell readily at 
from 10@1lc for buckwheat and 12@15c for 
white, according to quality and style of pack- 
age. The market is well supplied with ex- 
tracted, which we think, however, will be moved 
before the newcrop arrives. Beeswax is in 
good demand at from 27c to 2%c per pound. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


Saw FRANCISCO, Apr. 11.—White comb, 11%@ 
12%c; amber, 8@10c. Extracted, white,74@8c. 
light amber, 7@7%c; amber, 5@5%c; Beeswax, 
26@2ic. 

Stocks of last crop are nearly exhausted, with 

resent business in the same mainly of a light 
jobbing character at practically same rates as 
lately current. New crop is expected to put in 
an appearance in quotable quantity inside of 30 
days. The yield north of Tehechapi will be a 
fair average, but very light south of the point 
named. 


OMAHA, Mar. 13.—Demand shows some im- 
provement in January, having been much more 
active, but as anticipated there is no advance in 

rices. Market remains steady at 14@14%c for 

ancy white comb and 8%c for white extracted. 

The latter is pretty well cleaned up along the 
Missouri River, and it looks as if there would 
be some shortage before another crop comes in. 
From present appearances there is about enough 
comb honey to go around at the present prices, 
hence we look for no particular change in 
values. PrYCKE Bros. 





Convention Notices. 


Connecticut.— ‘The annual meeting of the 
Connecticut Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at the Capitol, in Hartford, Wednesday, 
May 2, 1900. The meeting will be called to 
order at 10:30-a.m. Mrs. W. E. RILEy, Sec. 

Waterbury, Conn. 


IMinois.—The spring meeting of the eastern 
part of the Northern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will be held at the residence of Will- 
iam Farnham, 4 miles southwest of Rockford, 
Iil., on Tuesday, May 15, 1900. All are cordially 
invited. B. KENNEDY, Sec. 

New Milford, I11. 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 93rd 


ssdctn sito oremoeis-” | Dadants Foundation. ; 























Hives, FXpragtors Why does it sell We guarantee 
OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE ed well? snip india satisfaction. 
- ING LINE. ecause it has always given better satis- What r body do? 

© ONLY TE MES tere PURITY, FIRMNESS, No SAC 

WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. complaints, but thousands of compli- PATENT WEED PROCESS SHEETING, 
Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- a 
tion are abead of every thing, and cost no more 
ae D poet eng A Rad ae eee, of | Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We sel] 
THE W. T : FALGONER MFG 60 the best Veils, cotton or silk. 
* "JAMESTOWN, N.Y. BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


ae” W.M. Gerrisn, East Notingham, N. H., 
carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


son ro onoan Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised 
BINGHAM The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by Mail 


sieaeaaan BR ASS— Beeswax Wanted 
t all times. CHAS. DADANT & SON 
SMOKERS (* ) 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. Hamilton, Hancock Co.., Ill, 


























made of sheet-brass which does not rust or burn 
Ont should lasta life-time. You need one, but 


ie cot 3 come ore a hihi 
cut shows our brass hinge put | DR. MILLER’S 


Honey Queens 


No wonder Bingham’s 4inch 
Smoke Engine goes without puff- 

One Untested Queen Free as a Premium 

for sending ONE New Subscriber 


ing and does not 
DROP INKY DROPS. 

to the American Bee Journal 

for one year. 


The perforated steel fire-grate 
sie 


has 381 holes to air the fuel and 
We have been fortunate in making an 
Farwell, Mich. The Queens Dr. Miller will send out on our orders will be pre- 


support the fire. 
SMOKERS arrangement with DR. C. C. MILLER—the 
cisely the same as those he rears for his own use, so of course they 














Wireet Draft Portia 
BINGHAM 











three-inch, $1.00; 24-inch, 90 
for 22 years. Address, ° Peg ah » : ex rs 
+ ning about June 1, so “ first come first served. We are ready to 


cents; two-inch, 65 cents. 
ink F. BINGHAM, book orders now. 





mail, $1.50; 3%-inch, $1.10: 
been the STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE SEASON OF 1900. These Queens will be mailed in rotation, begin- 
at that time a frame of brood without bees. It had no other help, 
but May 25 a frame of brood with adhering bees was taken from it, 
and the same thing was repeated June 3, leaving it at that time 5 
frames of brood. It stored 178 sections of honey, weighing 159 
pounds (and that after July 20, in a poor season), being 2% times the 
average yield of all his colonies. A point of importance is the fact 
this colony did not swarm, and an inspection every week or 10 days 
showed that at no time during the entire season was there even so 
much as an egg inaqueen-cell. Dr. Miller expects to rear queens 
from this one during the coming summer. 

The demand nowadays is for BEES THAT GET THE HONEY 
when there is any to get, and Dr. Miller has such bees. You will 
want to have a queen from his best, we are sure, even if she is not 
pure Italian. 

Do not send any orders to Dr. Miller, as all orders MUST come 
thru us, according to our agreement. 

Remember, send us $1.00 for ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER to the 
American Bee Journal for one year, and YOU will get oNnE oF pr. 
MILLER’S UNTESTED HONEY-QUEENS FREE AS A PREMIUM. This offer 


is made on/y to our present regular subscribers. Orders for queens 
to be filled in rotation, beginning about June Ist. 


Address all orders to GEORGE WwW. YORK & Co., 
Please mention Bee Journal 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


when writing Advertisers. | p¢RsprsmrsmspqrgrsmVsnspesqserqrnrgyrgrnrsgegnr quent 


Prices; Heavy Tin Smoke 
Engine, four-iuch Stove, per 
are the original, and have all - well-known honey-specialist—to rear queens 
the improvements, and have EXCLUSIVELY F R US DURING THE 
will be from his best stock. His best colony in 1899 had a queen 
reared in 1898; May 5, 1899, it had brood in 4 frames, and he gave it 
To say to the readers of 
the BEE JOURNAL that 





[OOLITTLE... 


has concluded to sell 
QUEENS in their season 
durmg “1900, at the fol- 
lowing prices: 
1 Untested Queen . .$1.00 
3 Untested Queens.. 2.25 
1 Tested Queen .... 1.25 
3 Tested Queerts.... 3.00 
l select tested queen 1.50 
: he * Queens 4,00 
Select Tested Queen, 
last year’s rearing .2.50 


. Extra selected breed- 
7 2 ing, the very best. .5.00 


Circular free, giving particulars regarding 
each class of Queens, conditions, etc. Address, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


11A26t Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
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